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Can Britain 


do 


N A TIME of great industrial and 
| ali tiete progress, why should 
our economy stagger from crisis to 
crisis? Why must we struggle when 
most other countries seem to be doing 
very well? Can Britain compete in the 
twentieth century, or are we doomed 
to be ‘the sick man of Europe’? 

The latest economic measures (or 
half-measures, depending on your 
point of view) have provoked many 
angry questions about Britain’s future. 
This Sunday The Observer begins a 
far-looking series of articles on ‘Britain 
‘Tomorrow’, examining our long-term 
prospects, dealing not with pennies 
on ‘cigarettes and percentages on the 
bank rate, but with the challenge set 
by world changes over the last fifteen 
to twenty years. 





it? 


Britain has lost an Empire; can 
technology fill the gap? How can we 
make better use of scientific know- 
ledge? How ‘can we increase produc- 
tion faster? What is more important— 
the pound sterling or economic 
growth? 

Can we learn anything from Europe? 
Are their new techniques of planning 
relevant to our economy? What will be 
the effect if we join the Common 
Market? 

These questions are not new to you, 
but they have still not been fully 
answered. We promise you that this 
Observer series -has something to 
add, in both fact and thinking. You 
will find it helpful to begin reading 
this Sunday, and make a point of 
following it week by week. 


Look ahead with 
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— Portrait of the Week— T h S 

MR. MACMILLAN ANNOUNCED in the House of Com- e p e C { a f O cr 
mons that this country would apply for member- 
ship of the Common Market, to the vociferous 
indignation of Mr. Fell, and the milder but still No. 6945 Established 1828 
; pretty sharp disapproval, expressed elsewhere, of 
: Lord Attlee. The Opposition decided not to ex- 
: press officially its own varied feelings on- the sub- 
ject. After which members of the House of FRIDAY, AUGUST 4, 1961 
Commons broke up for the hols, scheduled to last 





bs very nearly three months—among them Mr. 
a Malcolm St. Clair, declared by a couple of judges, , P i 
if not quite so unanimously by the electorate, to be Portealt of the Week (54 Comme teabet Quigy 172 
; the lawfully ao yen for Bristol South Into the Club 159° Opera David Cairns 174 
f East. Reaction to Mr. Lloyd’s economic measures — 
went rumbling on: the Civil Service National Pence Retreats Darsie Gillie 160 Books , aii 
Whitley Council warned him that any interference The US and Berlin Richard H. Rovere 161 Why Africa was Grabbed Sir Philip Magnus 176 
with the accepted amet ~~ eottiing Civil Service Gouty Tortoises T. R. M. Creighton 162 Other reviews by Charles Curran, Erskine B. 
pay would cause dissatisfaction and disgruntle- : . : ‘oe Smith 
ment, the National Association of Schoolmasters Light and Liberty Childers, Martin Manning, Stevie Smith, 
called a one-day strike for next month, and the Peter Benenson and Louis Blom-Cooper 163 Bernard Bergonzi, Cyril Ray 177-181 
gas workers lined up with the miners and the) Gagarin, Si Khrushchey, No! Robert Conquest 167 Three Wiser Men Nicholas Davenport 18! 
electrical supply workers in asking for more pay. ‘ _ 
The Council on Prices, Productivity and Incomes insufferable Patronage Monica Furlong 16” Investment Notes Custos 182 
said that what had caused our recent economic Panzers.in Pembrokeshire James Tucker 168 Company Notes 182 
difficulties was ‘the persistent tendency of pay and 
profits to rise faster than production.’ Letters 170 Roundabout Katharine Whitehorn 184 
Theatre Bamber Gascoigne /71 Consuming Interest Leslie Adrian 185 
* 
Ballet Clive Barnes 172 ~=—~ Postscript... Cyril Ray 186 
= COLONIAL SECRETARY ANNOUNCED tha — 
lca Z that Jomo Cartoons and illustrations by Maurice Bartlett, Quentin Blake, Ed Fisher and Larry 


Kenyatta was to be released from his house arrest 
in Kenya, but to remain disqualified from stand- 
ing for the Kenya Legislative Council. President 
Bourguiba sent emissaries to Washington, 


* Moscow and the new African republics to ask for 

i diplomatic and financial help in his dispute with I N T O T H E L 

¥ France over Bizerta. President Kennedy’s address 
to the American people on the Berlin situation was 


ar hoo pone gen toch: eta sabe O the decision has been taken. True, the then emergent Six. It has needed the striking 
cheit le. The Amerionn Congress voted 403 to 2 Prime Minister insisted on Monday that he success of the Common Market, coupled with 
to increase conventional forces, and the Senate is only hopeful, not confident, that the negotia- the UK’s own economic difficulties, to impress 
* added a thousand million dollars to the appropria- tions now beginning will succeed. He stressed, upon the Government the necessity of joining. 
tions for missile, satellite and bomber forces. All| tas he and other members of the Govern- Mr. Macmillan’s pronouncement makes better 

reserve air forces were put on the alert. West : ‘ ° 
ment have been doing all along—that there can sense of his Chancellor’s summer Budget than 


Germany looked as thought it might call up its “ — ie 4 ‘ 
reservists, too, and West German troops arrived be no question of Britain repudiating her obliga- Mr. Lloyd himself was able to do. We suggested 


in Pembrokeshire. An East German football tions to the Commonwealth and to the other — last week that the Budget could be justified only 


coach was sent to gaol for trying to transfer four members of the European Free Trade Associa-_ if it represented a short-term project to defend 

of his players—to say nothing of himself and the i , that this fi tep has been tak sterling, with a view to joining the Com 

transfer fees—to West Germany. tion. But now that this first step has been taken, erling, j g the mon 
the chances are that the United Kingdom, along Market; and Mr. Lloyd should now be able to 


with most of the members of the EFTA, will put a better face on his measures than either he 
find themselves in due course members of The or Mr. Macmillan could do in the Com- 
Club. Even President de Gaulle now seems less mons. The Six naturally want a partner who 
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A NEW COMMUNIST PARTY PROGRAMME promised 


Soviet citizens free bread, housing and public disposed to hint at a possible French blackball is not a financial liability; and the UK’s chances 
no in the course of the next twenty years, than before, and his fellow Five are Glearly:most of securing concessions to enable her to join 
housh a as ee age ag anxious to welcome the newcomers. without disrupting the C ommonwealth must 
though he felt safe enough in his job. It was The only criticism that can reasonably be to some extent depend on her ability to prove 
rumoured that he might not only visit Italy soon, made of the Government is the obvious one: that she is going to add strength and stability 
id — — qroP = on i oe There was os that it waited too long. This is true, but its to the European community—which she would 
4 when a ote se ‘Suite, came aaadon: hesitancy is also understandable; hardly any- not give if sterling remains in the rickety 
3 how many Siuisiones tras thee Pope? : body here—only a handful of perfervid Euro- position of the past few months. 
: peans—could have believed five years ago that The danger remains, though, that the de- 
: ” Britain would ever contemplate becoming a mem- __flationary measures which the Chancellor has 
; ber of the kind of European federation into’ felt compelled to take will put British manu- 
i RUTLAND WAS PUT OUT at the local government |“ which the Common Market has now developed. facturers at a further disadvantage with their 
rae et repeated recommendation that Most of the ‘Europeans’ on both sides of the Common Market competitors. The report of the 
ie So compton take it in and promised not House of Commons envisaged little more than Three Wise Men (which Nicholas Davenport 
‘g to go down without a fight. But there was no truth |» ae he : : oes ; . . 
4 in the rumour that an appeal would be made to a free trade association linked with some agree- discusses on a later page) stresses this point. 
Z the fellow-feelings of Dr. Nkrumah, who had. ments for specific objectives—the ‘functionalist’ * When a country is in balance of payments dif- 
- been talking about ‘colonial oppression’ to the principle, as it had come to be called at the ~ ficulties the instinctive reaction is to raise higher 
se Hungarians (themselves not inexpert on the sub- early meetings of the Council of Europe. Mr. tariff walls against imports; but the better cor- 
3 yn germtnae Pay or eta the fourth Test Maudling is now commonly derided for his rective may be to reduce tariffs, because a 
4 d Ashes: a playing member é : i isi i 
4 of the Leicestershire County Cricket Club was failure to appreciate the strength of the current sheltered home market is a powerful disincentive 
Md rebuked by his committee for walking hand in towards the rival, federalist solution, and he to exporters (‘the United Kingdom ranks among 
gage ag —_ saya to have been seems to have taken up an attitude which—to _ the high tariff countries, and many firms are able 
4 maleate ie fesse than P ee the French and Italians, particularly—appeared - to maintain their profit margins simply by 
boorishly obstructive; but in fairness to him, he raising prices in the home market’). If the 


might slip away on his honeymoon without the : . : ve 
captain, the chairman of the committee and the could hardly at that time have persuaded the Chancellor's deflation works, of course, British 


President of the MCC. Government here to accept the terms of the firms in theory would not dare to raise their 
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prices for fear of losing customers to com- 
petitors; but in practice the continuance of re- 
strictive practices helps to keep the high-cost 
producer from being driven out of business. 

Increasingly it becomes obvious that one of 
Britain’s most urgent needs—the Government 
and the Three Wise Men appear to agree—is 
for an intensive war on restrictive practices which 
push up the cost of living index and reduce the 
country’s export capacity. 

The chief barrier to exports is not the diffi- 
culties faced by a manufacturer who wants to 
start overseas, but the simple psychological 
block which is expressed in the excuse: “We've 
done very nicely in the past, why should we 
worry?’—the industrialist’s version of ‘I’m all 
right, Jack.’ An investigation carried out by 
Marplan Ltd., on behalf of the Institute of 
Directors, has reported that: 

In the overwhelming majority of cases, the 
failure of the British manufacturer to increase 
or even maintain his exports, or to get into the 
export market at all, is a function not of any 
external circumstances but of his general atti- 
tude towards exports. It is not that he cannot 
export, but simply that he does not want to. 

He does not want to because of the protection 
he has enjoyed for so long; partly government- 
sponsored, in the form of tariffs; but mainly 
self-engineered, within his industry, through re- 
strictive practices. 

It may be, though, that fresh legislation—to 
give new directives to the Restrictive Practices 
Court, or sharper teeth to the Monopolies Com- 
mission—will not be needed. For if the feather- 
bed on which industrialists (and some trade 
unionists) have snoozed so long is going to be 
overturned by Britain’s entry into the Common 
Market, firms will soon be facing the simple 
choice: become efficient now, or go bankrupt in 
a couple of years’ time. 

Up to a point, therefore, the summer Budget 
will embody its own corrective: firms now know 
that, barring accidents to the negotiations, they 
cannot expect to remain protected for long. 
And for that reason alone, Mr Macmillan’s de- 
termination to go ahead with the application 
for membership, in spite of other difficulties 
which might have led him to postpone making 
it, is heartening. 

The other criticism of the Chancellor's summer 
Budget unfortunately loses none of its force 
from Mr. Macmillan’s decision; in fact the pros- 
pect of Britain’s entry into the Common Market 
makes it more serious. This is Mr. Lloyd’s failure 
even to try to carry the trade unions with him. 
The risk is that wage clashes in the autumn, 
which now seem inevitable, will revive old 
antipathies which have been dying in the last 
decade: that the Two Nations may emerge again. 
And if they do, there is a further risk that hos- 
tility to the Government will come to incorpo- 
rate hostility to the Government's plans, and 
notably to its European plan. 

Already -there are signs of this in the Labour 
Party, with Lord Attlee—still suffering from the 
brainwashing he received from Ernest Bevin, 
who had a pathological antipathy to the Euro- 
pean idea—leading the way. The temptation, too, 


will be for Labour to oppose the Common Mar- > 


ket simply because it is a likely-looking splitter 
of the Conservative ranks. Mr. Gaitskell has 
never fully made up his mind, let alone spoken 
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it, on the subject; there will be strong pressure on 
him to swing the party against entering or at 
least hound the Government over any conces- 
sions that will have to be made. This may not do 
the Government much harm, but it will be a pity 
if the grand design of Britain entering a united 
Europe is marred by rancorous objections from 
an electorate bitterly divided. 


Borrowed Time 


HE name of Colonel Henry Luttrell is no 

longer a household word in this country; 
indeed, it would not be remembered at all but 
for a single episode in his not very elevating 
career—the occasion when he was defeated by 
John Wilkes in the Middlesex election by 1,143 
votes to 296, but declared duly elected by the 
House of Commons two days later. For this he 
was publicly execrated; for some months later, 
according to contemporary accounts, he dared 
not risk going out for fear of being recognised 
and assaulted in the streets. Mr. Malcolm St. 
Clair is unlikely to be troubled by angry or 
menacing mobs; but he must realise that his 
presence in the Commons arouses the same 
resentment, for the same reasons, even if in a 
milder age it is not so forcibly expressed. He has 
said that he has not made up his mind whether 
to apply for the Chiltern Hundreds. Only one 
thing should delay him in making that decision: 
he would, perhaps, be wise to wait for the 
promise of some change in the law, which will 
enable him again to contest the seat against 
Anthony Wedgwood Benn, rather than against 
Lord Stansgate—for it would be pointless to 
repeat the earlier performance. If Mr. St. Clair 
uses his borrowed time as an MP to help arrange 
that no such a travesty of the democratic elec- 
toral process can occur again, he will have done 
something well worth while. 
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The ETU Case 


i >. ETU case ran for so many weeks in the 
courts and Mr. Justice Winn’s judgment 
consequently had to run to so many words that 
although the newspapers gave the affair reason- 
able coverage the picture that emerged for 
readers was episodic, We are glad, therefore, to 
provide this week a survey of the events that led 
up to the case being brought against the ETU, 
and of what transpired at the trial itself. 

It is a complex story, and some of the alleg- 
ations are still disputed; but the general outlines 
are clear, and they make a very ugly picture— 
though a revealing one. Rarely has there been 
so well documented a revelation of how Com- 
munists acquire power, and maintain themselves 
in office with the help of deception, dishonesty 
and fraud. In microcosm, what happened in the 
Electrical Trades Union is what can happen to 
any organisation—even to a State, as Czecho- 
slovakia found—which allows Communists to 
acquire control. It is a one-way ride: there can 
be no return to democracy unless, as in this 
instance, there are laws which can be invoked, 
and men resolute and courageous enough to fight 
their cause, in spite of the risk to their livelihood. 

But the present safeguards are insufficient. 
There may be a need for legislation, certainly 
there is a need for tighter TUC control, and at 
long last it looks as if the TUC has been jolted 
into recognising that fact. In the meantime, the 
more publicity that can be given to what hap- 
pened in the ETU the better. The electricians are 
proud of their union, and they resent outside 
interference and criticism, as do all such bodies. 
But they are perfectly capable of seeing for them- 
selves how they have been defrauded, if the facts 
are set before them, and we hope that this sur- 
vey, compiled by Peter Benenson and Louis 
Blom-Cooper, will be disseminated as widely as 
possible. 


Peace Retreats 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


— has shown how near disaster can lie to 
success. It has seen the Bizerta crisis emerge 
and burst into evil flame; it has seen the Franco- 
Algerian negotiations reopen with a promise that 
has been immediately cut short; it has seen 
France’s chilly relations with the United Nations 
take on the character of an ill-natured quarrel. 
The kind of friendship that has been main- 
tained in spite of everything between France on 
the one hand and Tunisia and Morocco on the 
other has been a very peculiar one. While 
both countries were allowing their territory 
to be used as operational bases by the Algerian 
rebels and were avowed supporters of a 
totally independent Algeria for years past, while 
full diplomatic relations between the two govern- 
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ments- and France have been frequently inter- 
rupted over more or less secondary issues, their 
young officers and officials have been receiving 
their training in France, who has been begged to 
supply in still greater numbers teachers from the 
university down to the primary school level. 
French has been taught in at least some Tunisian 
village schools for as many hours as Arabic. 
France has remained the country with which in- 
tellectual contact is easiest for Tunisians and 
Moroccans with any education. At the same time 
there is no doubt that in the intervening Algeria, 
the knowledge of French has become even more 
widespread during the rebellion through the ex- 
pansion of education, the extension of the admin- 
istrative network and the omnipresence of the 
army. This extension of cultural contact had in 
the cases of Tunisia and Morocco been accome- 
panied by a great deal of affection on either side. 
It was no doubt constantly exposed to the wither- 
ing blasts generated by the conflict in Algeria, 
but there seemed every chance that with its ter- 
mination the relations between North Africa and 
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France would expand in a peaceful good will 
that had not hitherto been possible. 


While the relations between France and 
Morocco seem, superficially at least, intact, and 
have even been strengthened by a renewal of full 


- diplomatic representation this week, those with 


Tunisia have undergone a shock that may prove 
fatal. It cannot, of course, be concluded as yet that 
the blow is final. But for the time being the entire 
apparatus of French cultural and technical aid 
to Tunisia is right off its hinges. Two thousand 
teachers are awaiting repatriation, and a very 
large part of the French colony in Tunisia that 
had hung on through troublous times and believed 
that they were now over is clamouring for re- 
patriation even if it means leaving all behind. This 
attitude is evidently the measure of the Tunisian 
revulsion which may even begome more radical 
as official propaganda drives home its points. 


The rights and wrongs of the actual incident 
are almost unimportant in comparison with its 
consequences. One of the weaknesses of the 
French position is that far too much importance 
is being attributed to the fact that at the beginning 
of the disaster, France was in most formal respects 
evidently in the right. She had given proof of 
good faith by accepting a situation in which the 
different elements of the naval base at Bizerta 
were dependent for communication with each 
other on the use of Tunisian roads over miles of 
Tunisian territory. The military garrison was far 
too small to support a siege and an admiral had 
been installed as commander whose qualification 
for that particular post was diplomatic patience. 
President Bourguiba combined a semi-Gandhian 
demonstration (not quite Gandhian, however) 
with artillery fire, an unpleasant and a dangerous 
mixture. Once military operations opened the 
parachutist reinforcements evidently applied a 
purely military conception of ‘cleaning up’ a 
dangerous situation so that Franco-Tunisian 
relations were suddenly submitted to the strain 
cf bloodshed on a scale that they had never 
known since perhaps the time of St. Louis. As to 
the diplomatic issues that underlay the whole 
quarrel, it is impossible to judge without knowing 
a great deal more about the give and take on the 
Bizerta naval base in the last three years. What, 
for instance, did the two Presidents say to each 
other when they met at Rambouillet six months 
ago? It remains at least probable that President 
de Gaulle’s reply to President Bourguiba’s sud- 
den demand for an immediate settlement was one 
of the unwisest acts of his career. 


Essentially, no doubt President Bourguiba’s 
change of policy lies in that part of his political 
situation which is most closed to French and 
indeed European eyes: the state of affairs inside 
his party, the Neo-Destour, his relations with the 
Algerian rebel government and army, both of 
them on Tunisian soil, and his relations with 
other Arab States. It is here, no doubt, that the 
French are most open to criticism for never 
taking fully into account not only as a fact, but 
as one which should not shock them, that Arabs 
are brothers, even if fratricidal ones. Blood is 
thicker than water. 

To this must be added the indefinite delays of 
French policy. Had the negotiation at Melun 
been conducted on the same basis as that of 
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To accommodate the story of the ETU 
case, we have had to hold over the third 
extract from Kenneth Allsop’s The Boot- 
leggers, 


AL CAPONE 


It will be in next week’s Spectator, along 
with a Westminster Commentary, cover- 
ing the events of the past few months, by 





Julian Critchley, MP. 








Evian, would there not have been peace in 
Algeria today? Hindsight no doubt, but ‘peace 
with dignity’ looks as if it was leading towards 
a peace without dignity or advantage. Here 
again it is not that the positions taken up by the 
French are indefensible. The Sahara is a prob- 
lem. It is not obvious, for instance, that parts 
of it south of Morocco should remain part of 
Algeria because it was convenient for the French 
to administer them through Algiers. The area 
should probably not be dealt with at all on the 
principle of a national State. But the overriding 
need of North Africa is peace with Europe, 
represented by France. President de Gaulle has 
undoubtedly sought this for three years but he 
has done so by political manoeuvre rather than 
by campaigning for the ideas he had in mind. 
In consequence his own situation when facing 
North African problems is not nearly as strong 
as the January referendum would suggest. He 
himself has no doubt hoped to wind up the 
Algerian war by the winter. The quarrel over 
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Bizerta, for which he must bear partial respon- 
sibility, if only for his general handling of the 
problem, certainly gives the rebel leaders new 
power of manceuvre. The ban on offensive 
operations that he has imposed on the French 
army in Algeria has been obeyed in a ‘work to 
rule’ spirit by many units that shows the 
problem of military loyalty only partly solved. 
The real authors of the April mutiny are still 
at liberty; the police showed themselves very 
uncomfortable when it came to light that one of 
these men condemned to death in absence, ex- 
colonel Lacheroy, had strolled down the Avenue 
des Champs Elysées on June 9 and had lunch 
with a friend in a spacious restaurant on that 
well-known thoroughfare. No one is surprised 
that over Bizerta the President must take into 
account the feelings of the navy and not only 
the degree to which the naval base really is of 
use (perhaps mainly as a post for radar ob- 
servation for the passage of submarines from 
the eastern to the western Mediterranean) 


The President is thus faced with an Algerian 
problem that is not advancing as he had hoped, 
which by its continuance may make the evolution 
of Tunisia away from France rapid and even 
irrevocable and which may infect increasingly 
the relations between France and Morocco. This 
naturally has consequences for the relations of 
the whole of the West with North Africa and 
for the position of the President within France. 
A current of events has set in from which he 
needs badly to find an escape. 


The US and Berlin 


From RICHARD H. ROVERE 


HE following points are being made here 
je American policy towards Berlin and 
related matters: 

1. The President has used the threat to Berlin 
to push through Congress a number of defence 
measures he would have asked—crisis or no 
crisis—at the beginning of next year. He and 
General Maxwell Taylor, now his closest adviser 
on military affairs, have been consistent in 
urging, over several years, an_ increased 
capability for limited war. It now appears that 
their views will prevail. 

2. If there is a real squeeze on Berlin before 
the end of this year, nothing in the programme 
the President sent to Congress a couple of days 
ago will be of any use. What the President says 
he wants is a ‘wider choice than humiliation or 
all-out nuclear action.” He won’t have the men 
and weapons that he thinks may allow other 
choices in 1961. 

3. The. tone of the President’s speech earlier 
this week was more strident than the tone he has 
been using most of the time lately. He was talk- 
ing, of course, to Khrushchev, and he wished to 
make ‘credible’ American determination to de- 
fend West Berlin in the event that the developing 
situation called for defence. 

4. He rejected the advice of some and the 
demands of others that he declare a national 
emergency and order totaf or near-total mobil- 
isation. He presumably felt that this would be of 
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no help in an early crisis. Knowing that Khrush- 
chev would know this too, he probably felt that 
the gesture would not help much to persuade the 
Russians of our seriousness. Most important of 
all, one imagines, he saw the awkwardness of get- 
ting the country all dressed up and having no 
place to go. If no real crisis developed, we would 
look silly. Besides, the reservists he would have 
called up wouldn’t be of much use in any sort 
of trouble. 


5. The President and most of his advisers do 
not expect a great confrontation at Berlin this 
year or next. Around the time of the Vienna 
meetings, they did seem to expect one, and they 
were all terribly grim about it. But reflection and 
perhaps a certain amount of new intelligence have 
led them to the view that what Joseph Alsop 
likes to call ‘the crunch at Berlin’ is not very 
likely to come as one large bite. The President 
addressed himself to such a possibility the other 
evening, but in a number of interviews he has 
lately granted to Washington newspapermen he 
has made it clear that he doesn’t regard it as a 
very strong possibility. 


6. He expects a Soviet treaty with the Ulbricht 
regime this year and subsequent harassment in 
Berlin and along the access routes. What dif- 
ficulties arise will be dealt with, probably, in 
interminable talk. He is speaking now, through 
the State Department, of the possibility of a full- 
dress conference on Berlin, but one gathers he 
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doesn’t think too much of the prospects of a 
general settlement. 

7. This new appraisal would seem to rest on 
the belief that Khrushchev does not want to invite 
‘massive retaliation.’ It is hard to see what other 
basis it could have for a President who a few 
weeks ago took the ‘crunch’ view quite seriously. 

8. There has been a good deal of talk about 
the likelihood of Communist mischief elsewhere 


than in Berlin and of the possibility of a lot of it _ 


coming at once. Someone in the White House told 
a Wall Street Journal reporter the other day that 
it was thought entirely conceivable that Khrush- 
chev this winter ‘would give the whole tree a 
shake and see what falls.” 
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9. Berlin has given the administration its first 
chance to think carefully about a major problem 
and to plan an unhurried response. It has come 
this week, and it has pleased most of those who 
were unhappy about American foreign policy 
throughout the Eisenhower years and the first six 
months of the Kennedy administration. What 
these critics have missed and what the President 
has missed has been exactly that capability to 
choose some course other than appeasement on 
the one hand, the threats of nuclear warfare on 
the other. It has been a rewarding week for the 
President. Khrushchev has given him a chance to 
do this year what he did not expect to be able 
to do until next year. 


Gouty Tortoises 


By T. R. M. 


HE tragedy of Central Africa—and of 

Southern Rhodesia in particular—is that 
Africans are demanding advance at the speed 
of a hare and Europeans, who hold all political 
power, are prepared to concede it at the rate of a 
gouty tortoise. That they recognise its inevit- 
ability at all (as they refuse to do in the Union or 
Portugal) will only add an ironical heartbreak 
unless they can move much faster than they seem 
at present able to. Nothing else can save their 
country from the same irreconcilable conflict of 
opposites, the hopeless insolubility of present 
problems and the certainty of future strife that 
confront South Africa and Angola. The failure 
of the doctrine of ‘partnership—which does 
imply that Europeans are willing ultimately to 
come to terms with African aspirations—results 
from the fact that its rate of progress to full 
equality between individuals is regulated wholly 
by a system of white supremacy which does not 
consult African views. As long as African 
advance remains geared to the cautious, anxious, 
inevitably self-interested judgment of an over- 
‘privileged European minority, no satisfactory 
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political settlement, no real improvement in race 
relations is possible. 

The new Southern Rhodesian Constitution, 
approved by last week’s referendum, gives no 
sign that Europeans are ready for anything like 
the required minimum speed. It disguises white 
supremacy by illusorily liberal concessions as 
the Northern Rhodesian proposals disguise it by 
statistical complexity, as part of Mr. Macmillan’s 
planned strategic withdrawal in the face of 
Whitehead and Welensky. It offers Africans 
nothing to satisfy their pressing and justifiable 
demands; in fact it is retrogressive in that, by 
removing all British control over Southern 
Rhodesia, it leaves the road wide open to a Ver- 
woerd-style European leader in the troubles that 
inevitably lie ahead. 

True, it offers two and a half million Africans 
fifteen representatives in a House where, 
scandalously, no black man has ever sat. But it 
offers 220,000 Europeans fifty representatives. It 
conceals this system of racial representation by 
an ostensible common roll system with an 
elaborate arrangement for cross-voting and 
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devaluation between the Upper, in practice 
European, and the Lower, in practice African, 
roll, which will have no significant electoral 
results. It offers Africans the theoretical chance 
to graduate to the Upper and capture the 
European seats by bettering their economic and 
educational situation; but it offers them no 
improved opportunities for doing so and in an 
economy and education still controlled by white 
supremacy, it will be ten or twenty years before 
the process can get under way. Africans are 
demanding effective representation now. Their 
fifteen seafs, even if all won by the National 
Democratic Party, will not provide it because 
the fifty Europeans will always forget party 
differences and vote together where any racial 
issue is involved. 

The Bill of Rights entrenched in the Con- 
stitution, which r¢places Britain’s long-standing 
responsibility for the African population, and 
covers only future legislation, not the many dis- 
criminatory laws now in force, is not an excit- 
ingly liberal document. It guarantees no more 
than basic rights to life and liberty and freedom 
of conscience, assembly and movement, It does 
not touch the present wholly inequitable dis- 
tribution of land, the restrictions on the Africans’ 
freedom to live where they will. It has nothing 
to say about equal political rights for all citizens. 
It does state boldly, ‘No written law shall con- 
tain any discriminatory provision,’ but follows it 
up with exclusions covering, inter alia, taxation, 
adoption, marriage and divorce (which may be 
justifiable), service in public office, the army and 
the police. Finally this ban and much of the rest 
of the Bill do not apply in a period of public 
emergency. 

The Constitutional Council, elected by a panel 
of Judges and one African, the President of the 
Council of Chiefs (with the result that no 
‘extremist’ or representative African will get on), 
will safeguard the Bill by reporting adversely on 
legislation contravening it. But it can be over- 
ridden at any time by a two-thirds majority of 
the legislature or after six months by a simple 
majority—that is by thirty or forty European 
members. Further, if any Minister (who at 
present is certain to be European) certifies any 
law which may contravene the Bill as a neces- 
sary law, it comes into force first and is subject 
to review only retrospectively and if any citizen 
complains of it. The modest basic freedoms are 
enjoyed on European sufferance and can be 
revoked by European fiat. How can Sir Edgar 
Whitehead say in face of all this, ‘The stage is 
set for African people to play their part fully in 
the political life of the country’? 

Sir Edgars belief that he has _ broken 
Africanism is a dangerous illusion. The NDP was 
certainly disorganised by the stringent restric- 
tions imposed on it by the Government and by 
divisions in its councils. The projected strike was 
inhibited. by being declared illegal in advance; 
and the tradition of docility and subjection 
begun by Rhodes’s pioneers cannot be broken in 
a few years. The Prime Minister threatened them 
with ‘a rod of iron’ and sent troops and police- 
men into their segregated dwelling quarters to 
prevent freedom of expression. That 152,000 of 
them nevertheless voted ‘No’ in the unofficial 
referendum should dispel any belief that their 
failure to assert themselves implies acquiescence. 
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LIGHT AND LIBERTY 


The Story of the ETU Case 


N February, 1960, the two National Scrutineers of the Electrical Trades Union signed 

a document declaring that, in the election for General Secretary, Frank Haxell, an 
avowed Communist, had obtained 19,611 votes against the 18,577 votes of his opponent, 
Mr. John Byrne, a strong anti-Communist trade unionist. 

On June 28, 1961, in the Royal Courts of Justice in London, Mr. Justice Winn in a 
35,000-word judgment, after a trial lasting thirty-eight days, declared Mr. Byrne the law- 
fully elected General Secretary. The judge held that Frank Haxell, together with four 
other card-holders of the Communist Party, ali members of the ETU, had ‘conspired 
together to prevent by fraudulent and unlawful devices the election of the piaintift Byrne, 
in place of the defendant, Haxell.’ The two National Scrutineers were dismissed from any 
charge early in the case, the plaintiffs disclaiming that there was any suspicion upon 


them. 


Since the National Scrutineers were absolved 
from any kind of blame for the declaration that 
Haxell had won the election of December, 1959, 
how was it that a judge of the English Queen's 
Bench Division concluded that the balloting had 
been ‘rigged’? The story begins with the con- 
stitution of this ‘great and important’ Union and 
the way in which, according to the Rules of 1958, 
it conducted its elections. There are about 
240,000 members of the Union. They are organ- 
ised in branches; some are local town branches, 
some consist of the electrical workers in a 
particular plant. Each branch elects its own 
officers, of whom those relevant to this matter 
are the Chairman, the Secretary and the two 
Scrutineers. Branches within a geographical area 
elect members to serve on an Area Council. 
Each Area in turn elects one member to serve 
on the Executive Council. The whole member- 
ship votes to elect National Officers such as the 
General President, General Secretary and 
Assistant General Secretary. Of the total number 
of members about 2,000, it is generally agreed. 
are Communists—1 per cent. of the total. 

Communists and their sympathisers have in 
fact been elected to eight out of the eleven seats 
on the Executive Council, and to almost all the 
senior National Offices. How the Communist 
1 per cent. were able to elect to office a man 
whose political views were rejected by the 99 
per cent. was brought out in the evidence in the 
Byrne /Haxell case. 

It is important at the outset to make one im- 
portant point, Frank Haxell, whatever may be 
said about either his politics or his methods, is 
admittedly an experienced trade union official. 
Under his General Secretaryship the Union’s 
influence and resources have grown. There may 
be different opinions about how wisely that in- 
fluence has been wielded, or those resources 
Spent, but many members of the Union, when 
voting for a General Secretary, must have taken 
Frank Haxell’s experience and ability into con- 
sideration. This much said, it emerges clearly 
that there were not enough such members to give 
him a majority. 





‘Light and Liberty’ is the motto of the 
Electrical Trades Union. This survey of the 
recent judgment given against some of the 
ETU leaders, and the events that led up to 
it, has been compiled by Peter Benenson 
and Louis Blom-Cooper. 











On an average, about 20 per cent. of the Union 
membership vote in an election for General 
Secretary. To win, therefore, a candidate needs 
something like 20,000 votes. A Communist candi- 
date can count on those of his 2,000-odd fellow 
Communists; he can also count on a certain 
number of members who are sympathetic to 
Communism, a number who vote quite regard- 
less of politics for the most experienced candi- 
date, and a greater number quite unversed in 
politics who have the traditional habit of trade 
unionists—particularly marked in Britain—to 
vote for the sitting member in preference to a 
newcomer. When all these groups of voters had 
been added together by Frank Haxell and the 
four men involved with him, Haxell realised, the 
Judge concluded, that he had not a sufficient 
number of supporters to be assured of a majority, 
Yet, the events which followed produced an 
actual majority of ‘allowed’ votes for him, a 
majority of 1,034 votes. 

The way in which members of the ETU vote for 
National Officers is similar to that in many other 
trade unions. Branch Secretaries indent to the 
Head Office for the number of ballot forms 
required. Each member who is not more than 
five weeks in arrears with his subscription is 
entitled to vote; the Branch Secretary indents for 
all those eligible, whether or not they in fact 
vote; often he indents for his total membership 
not knowing who may or may not at that 
moment be eligible. At Head Office a list is com- 
piled of the requirements of all the branches, 
and this list is sent to the printers. In this election 
Mr. J. Humphrey compiled the preliminary list. 
He is a Communist, appointed (not elected) as 
‘office manager’ by the Executive Council. 


The Rigging 

His preliminary list was an ‘estimate’ of 
the requirements of each branch. In due course 
the actual. indents arrived, and, as Mr. 
Humphrey must have foreseen, contained a 
smaller aggregate than his estimate: this was 
because a number of- those otherwise entitled 
to vote had in the meantime fallen in arrear with 
their dues, gone abroad, passed the age of sixty- 
five or died. The difference between the estimated 
total and the actual figure was 26,833. Instead 
of countermanding this excess, Mr. Humphrey 
instructed the printers to deliver them, not 
directly to the branches as was usually done by 
the printing works in Manchester, but to St. 
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Pancras Station. There Mr. Humphrey himself 
collected them in his car and took them to Hayes 
Court, the Union headquarters, He put them in a 
locked room, to which only he had a key 


(1) Southampton 

When the ballot forms arrived at each branch 
from the printer, each bearing the code number 
of that branch, it was the Secretary’s job to 
issue them by post to the members. The non- 
Communist Secretary of the Southampton 
Central Branch, for example, posted all the 
ballot papers which he had received to members 
at approximately 10.30 a.m. on Saturday, 
December 12, 1960, having completed the 
addressing of the envelopes on the previous 
evening. At the same time he posted his own 
ballot form to himself, to check the time of 
delivery. There being no postal delivery on Sun-— 
day, it did not reach his home until Monday 
morning: he found it when he came home from 
work shortly after noon. He also, to his surprise, 
found four other printed envelopes containing 
completed ballot forms all postmarked ‘South- 
ampton: 6.45 p.m. 13th December’ (Sur.day). He 
knew that these four ballots could not have been 
sent out by him on the Saturday, because these 
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could not have reached the members until Mon- 
day morning. 

When the Court looked into the numbers of 
forms ordered from the printers for this branch, 
it was found that there had been 387 on the 
‘estimated’ list, of which 306 on the ‘actual’ list 
were delivered by the printers to the Branch 
Secretary. The surplus of 81 were among those 
which found their way to the room at Hayes 
Court of which Mr. Humphrey had the key. 
The Court found that the four ballot forms 
which reached the Branch Secretary on that 
morning came from that extra supply of 81. The 
clear inference being that they had been issued 
to Communist supporters in the Southampton 
Branch from the Union’s headquarters. 


(2) Woolston 

Much the same thing happened at the Wools- 
ton Branch. There, the non-Communist Secretary 
worked on addressing and filling the envelopes 
together with the Branch Treasurer up till 9.50 
p.m. on Sunday, December 13. Up till that time 
none had been posted. When the Secretary 
returned home from work on the Monday even- 
ing, he found, to his amazement, four completed 
ballot forms already ‘returned’ to him by postal 
delivery. He knew that these forms were not those 
he had issued, and he reported the matter to 
headquarters. In due course a National Officer, 
George Scott, whom the Judge exonerated from 
the charge of conspiracy, was sent down to in- 
vestigate. He was specifically asked whether 
there was any possibility of a leakage from the 
printers. He replied, ‘I would not think that there 
is any possibility of that.” Upon investigation by 
the Court it was found that, in fact, the printers 
upon instructions printed extra forms for this 
branch, and delivered them to St. Pancras 
Station, as stated. In all this it is appropriate to 
point out that there is no suspicion that the 
printers acted in any way improperly: they were 
a commercial firm acting upon instructions from 
their customer in the ordinary way of business. 


(3) Belfast 

How the extra ballot forms found their way 
from the locked room at Hayes Court to Com- 
munist members up and down the country is to 
some extent a matter of speculation. But not 
entirely, as the investigation into the ballot at the 
Belfast Branch showed. This branch at its 
September meeting had nominated John Byrne 
for General Secretary; at the same’ time (23 
votes to 3) it nominated its own Chairman, Mr. 
Pike, for election as an Area Official. When the 
envelopes were opened and counted by the two 
Branch Scrutineers, they were found to give 
Frank Haxell 127 votes and John Byrne 41. 

More significantly, their own Chairman 
received only 60 as against 109 for his Com- 
munist-supported opponent. In previous elec- 
tions at which John Byrne had stood against 
either Frank Haxell, Frank Foulkes or Robert 
MacLennan, the Communists had never received 
more than thirty-two votes. Of these, on the 
average, twenty-five to thirty were returned to 
the Branch Secretary by post; the balance were 
brought in, as the rules provide, and handed 
over at the branch meeting. On this occasion 
about ninety votes were received by post. Of 
these, according to the Secretary, forty-eight 
were brought to his attention during the scrutiny, 
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all of which had the same date postmarked under 
‘Belfast.’ Upon the Court’s investigation it was 
found that the Acting Assistant General Secre- 
tary Robert MacLennan flew to Belfast on Union 
business on December 8. In the words of the 
Judge: ‘This case is, in my judgment, one of 
fraudulent rigging by the use of ballots know- 
ingly carried and delivered by Mr. MacLennan.’ 

Southampton, Woolston and Belfast are all 
branches where the Secretary was known to be 
an honest man, and therefore it was necessary 
to do the ‘rigging’ at headquarters. There were 
other branches where the secretary was a Com- 
munist supporter. Here there were simpler op- 
portunities for fraud. At the Preston Branch the 
Scrutineers called out the result: Byrne 52, 
Haxell 101. The Judge found that the Secretary 
had fraudulently written down in his minute 
book against Frank Haxell’s name, not 101 votes, 
but 191, and had altered the ‘0’ to a ‘9° on the 
Scrutineers’ return by adding a tail. This was a 
case where alteration of the records could be 
proved by witnesses. In other instances where 
proof was not sufficient, suspicion remains strong. 

Returns of the voting at each branch, in order 
to be accepted by the National Scrutineers, have 
to reach Head Office not later than the first post 
on the fifth day after the meeting of the branch 
at which they are counted. Returns, each of 
which has to be countersigned by the Branch 
Chairman, Secretary, and both Branch Scruti- 
neers, may be disqualified if they arrive late. Dis- 
qualification is not compulsory, since the 
National Scrutineers are given a discretion, being 
permitted to show indulgence to a branch which 
has not erred on a previous occasion. Clearly, 
the way the National Scrutineers exercise their 
discretion depends on the information about pre- 
vious transgressions, This, on the occasion of 
the Byrne/Haxell election, was supplied to the 
Scrutineers by Frank Foulkes and Robert Mac- 
Lennan, who read the information out in respect 
of each branch whose return had arrived late. 

Considering the intense interest in ‘the affairs 
of the ETU amongst its own members, and con- 
sidering that, rightly, the Union has a reputation 
for being efficient in the conduct of its business 
and firm in the application of its rules, it was 
with some surprise that the Court learned from 
the defendants that 217 branches had sent in their 
returns late. Of these 69 were ‘first offenders,’ and 
consequently not disqualified. Of the remaining 
148 late returns, 109 were in fact disqualified on 
the strength of information supplied to the two 
Scrutineers about previous transgressions of the 
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rules. Of these 109, it emerged that 106 were 
branches which had voted in the majority for 
John Byrne; the remaining 3 had each given a 
small majority to Frank Haxell. 

From the 106 pro-Byrne branches a number of 
Secretaries gave evidence at the trial that they 
had in fact posted their returns well within the re- 
quired five days. Since these branches had a 


particular interest in securing John Byrne’s elec. § 


tion, it is not surprising that their Secretaries had 
anxiously complied with the rules. Yet the en- 
velopes which had allegedly contained their re- 
turns, when produced to the Court, all showed 
a postmark dated more than five days after their 
branch meeting. 

Another type of fraud appears from a list 
showing the date of the meeting, the date of the 
postmark and the date of the Head Office receipt 
stamp of thirteen branches whose return was 


allegedly received on December 21 (a Monday). § 


Despite the fact that there were Christmas de- 


liveries on both the previous Saturday and Sun- 7 


a 
, 
© 


day, they were all date-stamped ‘out of time 


on the Monday. In addition the list shows | 


whether there had been a previous transgression 


by the branch, and whether there was a majority 4 


for Byrne or Haxell. (See table below.) 


Of these thirteen late returns which reached | 


Head Office on December 21, 1960, out of time, 
the National Scrutineers, upon the information 
supplied to them about previous breaches, dis- 
allowed all the pro-Byrne branches and admitted 
all the pro-Haxell branches. 


To the Post—ETU Style 


Other lists were submitted by Counsel for John 
Byrne to show three separate itineraries which 
might have been taken by a car of which the 
driver had the intention of going round the 
country posting the (printed address) envelopes 
at such times that they would arrive at Head Office 
late. When these envelopes were receipted with 


the Head Office stamp, the original envelopes | 
were destroyed. It was not possible for Counsel | 


to prove who might have gone round the country 


in broad arcs, posting envelopes as they went, i 


but Gerald Gardiner asked some searching 
questions as to where National Officers of the 
Union were at the relevant time. Frank Haxell 
was asked, ‘Where were you on December 30, 
1959?’ A. ‘With my wife.’ 

Q. ‘Where is that?’ A. ‘Where is my wife?’ 

Q. ‘Where do you live?’ A. ‘I am in the process 
of changing.’ 








Hlegible .... 


Branch Date of Postmark Head Office Previous Majority Dis- 
meeting Receipt Stamp Breaches allowed 
Clapham 14 Dec. 16 Dec. ...; a Oe. 2 A Haxell a 
Edinburgh S. 14 a ms a Haxell ;.¢ 
Elstree parse 14 Pg 21 l Byrne x 
Wellington 14 in 21 2 Byrne x 
Burton 14 et... Seas" a | Byrne x 
Norwich 14 Illegible .... 21 | Haxell re 
Torquay 14 17+ «,, 21 1 Byrne x 
Aldershot we as. .nvini l Byrne ns 
L.S.E. 7 nas 238 Ilegible .... 21 ,, 2 Haxell oy 
Oldham 1 15 mY 4 2 Byrne vis 
Wilmslow ger ES EF 5, 21 | Haxell ie 
Worthing ree ae 13. =, . ar wo -f Ye Jeol 7 
Bradford 53 7 x“, Teo ee .. Haxell . *¥ 
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Q. ‘Where did you then live?’ A. ‘I have not 
any permanent place at the moment. . . - 

The judge’s comment, was: “The defendant 
Haxell was unconvincing to the point of seeming 
a sorry figure in the witness box when asked 
where he had been at the material time. I noticed 
a nervous grin and a shift of stance,’ And the 
Judge went on to say: “The Defendant Frazer is, 
in my judgment, no less likely than Mr. Haxell 
to have posted some of the envelopes.’ 

The last chapter in the Byrne/Haxell election 
took place in February, 1960, when the Executive 
Council received the Scrutineers’ report. It came 
upon an item in the agenda marked ‘December 
1959 ballots. Robert MacLennan, Acting Assis- 
tant General Secretary, read the report and added 
(what the Scrutiheers had not said), ‘F. L. Haxell 
elected.’ At this moment John Frazer at once 
interjected, “Move.” Ronald Sell, another pro- 
Communist member of the Executive Council, 
followed immediately by seconding. This is how 
the Judge reconstructed the sequence of events 
which followed: Mr. Foulkes asked: ‘Those in 
favour? Against?’ and then recorded the voting 
(8-3) even before Mr. Chapple had said, “We are 
entitled to have a Scrutineer’s report which in- 
cludes . . ”; no doubt he was going to say 
‘which includes the disqualifications.’ Mr. Justice 
Winn concluded that Frank Foulkes ‘deliberately 
put the motion prematurely in order to stifle dis- 
cussion of the disqualifications.’ 

So much for what happened in the election 
of 1959. It is now judicial history, and even if 
the five men proceed to appeal against the order 
made by the Judge neither:they nor their Coun- 
sel can expunge one word from the record. 


‘The Impact of Hungary 


The decision by the militant and highly active 


‘Communist members of the ETU to maintain, 


come what may, their hold upon this Union’s 
affairs stems from October, 1956. The events of 
that period demonstrated how personal decisions, 
when divorced from morality, cast their shadows 
forward into history. One of the two principal 
events of that time was the Soviet decision to 
suppress the uprising of the Hungarian intel- 
lectuals and workers by force of ‘Stalin’ tanks. 
This action was so horrifying that, among the 
many who vowed they would never forget Buda- 
pest, were several leading members of the Com- 
munist Party, not only in Britain, but in every 
country of the world including the Soviet Union. 
In Britain, a number of long-service members left 
the Communist Party; among these were two 
important figures in the ETU. One was Frank 
Chapple, and the other was Leslie Cannon. 

Before the Hungarian uprising Frank Chapple 
had been a member of the Union’s Executive 
Council. Cannon was the Union’s Education 
Officer. What happened to these two men when 
they exercised their democratic right to change 
their political allegiance is significant. 

Until the Hungarian uprising, Leslie Cannon 
had been the head of the Union's Education 
College. Shortly after he had left the Communist 
Party, the Executive Council closed down that 
college on the alleged ground that the Union 
(which had £1 million reserves) was short of 
funds. Not long afterwards the college was re- 


opened with a different Education Officer in 
charge. 

During the period following the October 
uprising Frank Haxell was General Secretary; 
his assistant General Secretary was also a Com- 
munist, Robert MacLenaan by name. The latter's 
term of office was due to come to an end in the 
autumn of 1960. In June, 1960, as the Union's 
rules provide, an election was held for the about- 
to-be-vacant office of General Secretary. Robert 
MacLennan was one candidate; the other, Frank 
Chapple. In July, 1960, Frank Chapple applied 
to the Chancery Division of the High Court for 
an injunction restraining the Union from count- 
ing the votes on the alleged ground that false 
ballot papers had been cast for his opponent. The 
Court granted the injunction, and the scrutiny 
was suspended until after the Byrne case had 
been heard. The reaction of the Executive Coun- 
cil was curious and significant. It appointed 
Robert MacLennan, the man charged with fraud, 
to continue in office after the end of his elected 
term as ‘Acting Assistant General Secretary’; and 
that office he still holds today, although Mr. 
Justice Winn had found him guilty of fraud. 

In December, 1959, an election was held for 
the office of General Secretary. The candidates 
were the retiring General Secretary, Frank 
Haxell, and a District Officer, John Byrne. As 
has been stated, the National Scrutineers declared 
that Frank Haxell had been duly elected, and he 
continued in office. John Byrne, together with 
Frank Chapple, then brought proceedings in the 
Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court for 
an injunction restraining Frank Haxell from con- 
tinuing to act as General Secretary, and for a 
declaration that John Byrne had been validly 
elected by a majority of votes. In these proceed- 
ings, although not strictly a party, Les Cannon 
played an important role behind the scenes. In- 
deed, if it had not been for the information 
possessed by Frank Chapple and Les Cannon 
of the methods of the Communist Party to retain 
control over the policy and machinery of the 
ETU, the action could never have been brought to 
the conclusion of Mr. Justice Winn, that the 
ballot for General Secretary had been ‘rigged.’ 

The part which Les Cannon and Frank 
Chapple have played in exposing the tactics of 
the Communist Party has additional significance. 
On the one hand, it explains the excessive bitter- 
ness with which the Communist-dominated 
Executive Council have resisted the Court case. 
On the other, it explains the significance of the 
decision of the Executive Council last week 
to abandon its objection to John Byrne employing 
these two men as his personal assistants at the 
Union Headquarters. This withdrawal by the 
Executive Council is a great deal more important 
than its refusal to: bar from office the five officers 
found by Mr. Justice Winn to have been guilty 
of fraud. It is a sign that the Executive Council, 
while unrepentant as to the strictures made by 
the trial judge, is taking stock of the wind of 
criticism which is blowing against them among 
their fellow trade unionists. Nor is this the only 
withdrawal which the Executive Council made 
last week. The Council agreed not to proceed 
with the working of a number of sub-committees 
set up after the trial with the purpose of removing 
from the validly-elected General Secretary, John 
Byrne, the principal functions of his office. These 
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were, instead, to be exercised by the various sub- 
committees, leaving him so shorn of power that 
he could not send out even the Executive 
Council’s decisions to the branches without the 
appropriate sub-committees censorship. The 
membership of the sub-committees, some of 
four members, some of six. had been such that 
there was to be ro more than one non-Com- 
munist (and John Byrne) on each 

It has been a feature of the struggle by the 
Communist Party to retain its control over the 
ETU in the post-Budapest years, that they have 
taken a great deal more notice of adverse pub- 
licity than of proceedings brought in the courts 
of justice. Even so, during the first years the 
Executive Council endeavoured to brazen out 
criticisms made in the press and on television. 
On December 14, 1957, Frank Foulkes, General 
President of the Union, a Communist, and one of 
the five found to have conspired to ‘rig’ the ballot 
for General Secretary, appeared on television to 
answer repeated charges made in the press that 
his executive was a party to ‘rigging’ elections. 
In answer to a question “Will you publish any 
voting figures?” he replied, “Voting figures will be 
published in full to members through the Execu- 
tive Council minutes within two or three weeks.” 
In fact, no such voting figures weré ever pub- 
lished. As Mr. Justice Winn said: “He must have 
known that the votes of disqualified branches 
were never published, and I regard this important 
public statement as a lie.” 

The reluctance to bow before the demand ex- 
pressed’ by many trade unionists and Labour 
MPs in the press and on platforms obliged 
those who were determined to expose the ‘rigging’ 
of elections to go to law. The Judge expressed 
the view that it would have been much better 
for the Union to have done a little self-examina- 
tion atid rooted out itself any fraaduient 
conduct in elections. This was clearly not feasible; 
and since the TUC, to which the ETU has 
always been affiliated, had until last week failed 
to take any decisive action in dealing with alleged 
‘ballot-rigging,” resort to the courts was 
inevitable. 

The cost, however, of litigation—never a small 
matter—has fallen justly upon the ETU and the 
five conspirators. The public has in fact had a 
thorough judicial investigation of the Union's 
affairs at little or no cost to itself. John Byrne and 
Frank Chapple were legally aided; the public 
was therefore ‘at risk’ if they should lose this ac- 
tion. Inthe event, costs will be recoverable from 
the Union, with its £1 million assets available 
for payment. 


And Now? 


John Byrne and Frank Chapple had two 
principal objects in bringing this case before Mr, 
Justice Winn. The first, of course, was to bar 
Frank Haxell from continuing in office as 
General Secretary on a minority vote. The second 
was to invite the Court to establish some method 
of judicial control over the conduct of future 
elections so as to eliminate the possibility of 
fraud. The Judge, regretfully, said that he had no 
power by law to order any control or supervision 
of the Union's elections. He could not even 
oblige the Executive Council to have the elec- 
tions conducted under the guidance of the Elec- 
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toral Reform Society (a voluntary body versed 
in methods of proportional represefitation) which 
assists and advises several other trade unions, in- 
cluding NUM and NUR. Instead, John Byrne 
and Frank Chapple had to accept the under- 
takings, given by Counsel on behalf of the 
Executive Council, that it would bring in char- 
tered accountants at Head Office to check the 
scrutiny. 

After the exposure of what really took place in 
the Byrne/Haxell election, one might have 
thought that the Executive Council of the Union 
would have shown some anxiety not only to 
avoid fraud (which finding they still deny and 
say that they will appeal), but the suspicion of 
fraud which they cannot gainsay. However, when 
the question of the conduct of future elections 
came to be discussed before the Court on July 3 
—the formalities of determining the Court’s 
order were adjourned from the day of judgment 
on June 28—the attitude of Foulkes, Haxell and 
the other three Communists revealed only an 
anxiety to avoid effective safeguards. Their 
Counsel, acting upon instructions, resisted the 
arguments in favour of a system of centralised 
voting in which the ballot forms are sent out 
directly to and returned directly from each mem- 
ber of the Union. Eventually, Counsel felt it 
proper on his instructions to give certain under- 
takings about future elections. As the Judge had 
no power to control the elections, he had to con- 
tent himself with ‘driving the Executive Counsel 
into a corner’ (as he expressed it). 

But of what value are these undertakings? 
First can these five men, who have just refused 
the TUC’s invitation to resign, be trusted to 
observe them? Secondly, are they at all effective? 
They provide that the counting at Head Office 
should be carried out by a firm of chartered 
accountants. This sounds impressive, but amounts 
to nothing but extra expense which, no doubt, in 
due course will be blamed on to the non- 
Communist members. So long as John Byrne is in 
control as General Secretary there is not likely 
to be any jiggery-pokery, nor misleading informa- 
tion about previous breaches given to the 
National Scrutineers. In short, ‘thanks for 
nothing.’ 

What really matters is the control of the issue 
of ballot forms by Branch Secretaries. The under- 
takings given by the Executive Council were to 
the effect that they would procure that Branch 
Secretaries issued the forms under the scrutiny 
of the Branch Committee ‘who are to take part 
in the checking of ballot material for dispatch 
to members and to witness the posting of the 
ballot material to members.’ Where there are 
Communist Branch Secretaries they can still in- 
dent for an excessive number of. ballot forms. 
And the risk exists that they may hold back a 
number of ballot forms, say, in respect of a 
member who has suddenly gone overseas or 
died, and then post the forms to themselves, so 
that they can produce them in postmarked 
envelopes to the Branch Scrutineers on the night 
of the branch meeting. 

Or, the Branch Secretaries can hand the forms 
to a Communist shop steward who will bring 
them in, as the rules provide, to the branch meet- 
ing, saying that he collected from members on 
the factory floor to save them the bother of post- 
ing. And, if he is really shrewd, he will carefully 
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misaddress a few of the envelopes to members, 
so that they are returned to him by the postal 
authorities marked ‘Not Known’ or ‘Gone Away,’ 
and then he can use the forms again in either 
of the ways just indicated. So, to provide effective 
control the Branch Committee would have to sit 
over the Secretary and watch him check and 
fill each separate envelope. As there are some 
branches with more than 1,000 members, this 
would take several consecutive evenings; and it 
is clearly impossible to expect a voluntary com- 
mittee to devote all their spare time just to act as 
invigilators. The scheme is likely to break down 
under the pressure of reality. And then, checks 
removed, and the guard down, the ‘left hook’ 
may strike again. 


Five Men 


It is necessary, therefore, to take a searching 
look at the cast assembled for this deplorable 
performance. 

The five men chiefly involved were Frank 
Haxell, the General Secretary at the material time 
and found by the Court to have been party 
to fraudulently procuring his own re-election; 
Robert MacLennan, the Acting Assistant General 
Secretary; Frank Foulkes, the General President 
(in his judgment Mr. Justice Winn remarked 
that the form in which Frank Foulkes replied 
to a certain question ‘saved him technically from 
committing perjury).’ The Judge found that the 
fourth man, John Frazer, had uttered ‘puerile 
mendacities’ while giving evidence. As for the 
last of the five, described on the writ as ‘J. Hum- 
phrey (male),’ the Judge said that though ‘he was 
incapable of embarking upon or conducting any 
fraudulent practice on his own he was a willing 
tool of Frank Haxell.’ 

Perhaps more important than the Judge’s find- 
ings about the five found to have conspired were 
his remarks about those other officers who were 
Communists, against whom there was, he found, 
not sufficient evidence to implicate them in the 
conspiracy. It may well be thought that the five 
found implicated will have learned their lesson, 
and even if, as subsequent events have shown, 
they have not, at least the membership of the 
Union will keep a sharp look-out in the future. 

So it matters more to consider the Judge’s 
assessment of those who were not directly impli- 
cated. Of two members of the Executive Council 
the Judge had this to say: ‘The cases of the 
defendants Goldberg and Hendy have caused me 
particular trouble, because each of them has such 
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intelligence and so much experience of Union 
affairs that it is contrary to the balance of prob- 
ability that he was ignorant of the rigging. Had 
that been the proper test I would have found 
each of them guilty; each gave materially untrue 
evidence to the court, and Goldberg | regard 
as a not very scrupulous henchman of Haxell’ 

Mr. Justice Winn had a particularly interesting 
analysis of the conduct of John Hendy—the 
member who produced the draft set of resolutions 
to shear John Byrne of his powers by putting 
them ‘into commission,’ which were passed by 
an eight to three majority on July 2, 1961, 
Hendy is known in the Union as ‘Honest John’; 
he has a fine scholastic record, and he is an | 
extremely able man. This is what the Judge said 
about him: ‘He is a man inspired, if not posses. § 
sed, by a fervent faith that the Communist creed § 
is the Ultimate Truth, an appeal to which will 
afford an answer logically solving any problem 7 
of behaviour or choice of action. I judged him to © 
be a man of intellectual honesty as well as intel- 
lectual power, personally honourable to the ex- 
tent that he would not adopt any course of 
conduct which seemed to him to be unjust to an 
individual unless that the demands of loyalty to | 
the Communist tenets or consideration of advan- 
tage to the Communist Party left him no choice, 
In his mind, as I judge his personality, no loyalty 
to the ETU or to any other body or indivi- 
dual could be allowed any influence adverse to 
unswerving duty to the Communist Party and its 
ideals.’ 

These judicial words should be carefully 
studied, not only among members of the ETU,° 
who will soon be called upon to vote for or i 
against John Hendy as an Executive Councillor, 
but by trade unionists the world over. Their’ 7 
significance is twofold. First, they were applied 
to a man who is an open and avowed Communist, || 
able and idealistic. Others who present them-’ 
selves as candidates for election with Communist’ 
support are not necessarily so open, so able or’ |” 
so unselfish. Second, as Mr. Justice Winn was at! |? 
pains to point out, the Communist Party in 
Britain is not, as in some countries, illegal. On 
the contrary, in Britain the Communist Party has 
the same democratic rights before the electors |~ 
and before the courts as any other voluntary © 
association. There is no judicial bias against the [7 
Communist Party or Communists. So, when a | 
Judge of Mr. Justice Winn’s experience and im- 
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partiality assesses the motivation and conduct 
of a Communist trade unionist in terms such as ; 
those quoted, they are as near to a last judgment Fj 
as is to be found on this side of the grave. 

The rank-and-file of the Union has had laid 














bare before it the way its Union leaders operate. 
It may be that ETU members still would prefer to 
re-elect the same committee members as the most 
efficient to conduct their industrial affairs. But it © 
will want to do so in the knowledge that the © 
election for a new Executive Council next month © 
is conducted without any suspicion of ‘rigging.’ © 
Whether the disclosures at the trial and the § 
undertakings given about the conduct of the Sep- 
tember elections are enough to ensure a free © 
election depends in the last resort, not on judges, © 
lawyers, politicians, leader-writers or journalists, | 
but on the sound common sense of the British | 
trade unionist. 4 
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Gagarin, Si! Khrushchev, No! 


By ROBERT CONQUEST 


ne departure of the brave and pleasant- 
Pceed First Astronaut for Cuba is a suit- 
able symbol of the way in which politics have 
got intermingled with more normal motivations 
throughout recent weeks. Pravda informs us, and 
perhaps even believes, that the British welcomed 
him for political reasons. And not only Pravda. 
As a veteran member of the British Inter- 
planetary Society, I welcomed Major Gagarin 
as heartily as anyone. Now Mr. Graham Hough 
tells me, in a letter to the Times, that this shows 
that I and. the rest of the crowd are neutralists 
tired of being put upon by a stream of American- 
sponsored anti-Communist propaganda. The con- 
trary is.true: I—and to judge by their remarks 
most of the crowd too—am a firm supporter of 
the Western Alliance, and if there is an endless 
flow of propaganda we might be tired of, it has 
come from the indefatigably vocal neutralists 
and the appeasers. One man near me received 
murmurs of assent when he said ruminatively, 
after cheering Gagarin with particular warmth, 
‘Mind you, in other circs that rocket of his 
would have been carrying a bomb—for us.’ 
Experts point out that Major Gagarin cannot 
really be compared to Columbus or Lindbergh, 
in that all his planning, navigation and piloting 
was done for him. But the man in the street shows 
a sound instinct in concentrating on the man 
actually to go on the great adventure. This 
constitutes admiration for the feat, not a vote 
for his politics. Admiration for Lindbergh did 
not give him a political following here. As Orwell 
pointed out, the Englishman’s admiration for 
sporting achievement seems inordinate to foreign- 
ers, but does not go so far as might appear at 
first sight. When the brilliant lightweight boxer, 
Kid Lewis, stood for Parliament in his own 
native borough, he only scored 125 votes. Mr. 
Hough should try standing for Parliament with 
special messages of support from Major Gagarin, 
the Soviet Navy eight and the Leningrad Ballet, 
in one of the constituencies on the Major’s route 
through London. 
* 


Anybody who expressed doubts whether the 
Soviet account of the Gagarin flight was the 
whole truth was hotly abused in the Leftist press. 
But who is to blame if such doubts arise? 

There is no real reason to reject the essentials 
of the official Soviet story; yet we should remem- 
ber that Soviet official statements in general have 
often turned out later to be unreliable. Indeed, the 
Party’s capacity for direct falsification is remark- 
able. When Stalin was having trouble with Lenin’s 
widow, Nadiezhda Krupskaya, because of her 
sympathy with the oppositionists, he warned her 


that the Party could nominate a different widow. * 


The death certificate of one of the most prominent 
men in the country, signed by four of Russia’s 
leading doctors, including the Minister of Health 
himself, certified heart failure, yet it is casually 
announced nearly twenty years later that the 
true cause of death was a bullet. Khrushchev 
himself is publicly committed to staggering and 
Obvious untruths: on Katyn (that it was done 





by the Germans); and on Beria, that throughout 
his career as head of the secret police he was a 
British spy. 

As a writer in the Times Literary Supplement 
pointed out, the tone of the original announce- 
ment of Gagarin’s success was one which would 
have been greeted with ribaldry if it had come 
from the Americans. What would we have said 
if Major Shepard had claimed that he had sung 
‘Columbia "Tis of Thee’ during the last moments 
of his flight and on landing had attributed his 
success to the United States, the Democratic 
Party and President Kennedy personally? 


Once a government shows itself to be in the 
grip of this chauvinistic vulgarity, it is clearly 
under very strong pressure to conceal anything 
affecting the argument. It seems plain, for 
example, that there have been unannounced 
rocket failures. Of the fourteen rockets put into 
space by the Russians, eight had further opera- 
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tional tasks, and of these, three suffered failure. 
Two of the six re-entry attempts were failures. 
Russian ships, too, have assembled in the target 
area on their Pacific range, only to disperse after 
a few days without any rocket having appeared. 
This must detract from the Russian claim that 
where foreigners cannot check—initial launchings 
—nothing has ever gone wrong. And once we 
realise this can we be blamed for having reserva- 
tions, however faint, about everything we are 
told which cannot be publicly checked? 

The Russians should remove the propaganda- 
inspired secrecy with which their shots are con- 
ducted, and imitate current American methods, 
They should, but they won’t. Much more im- 
portant, and more within their capacity—they 
should not take the welcome to their spaceman 
at more than its face value. If Mr. Hough and 
Pravda have misunderstood us, it is too bad. 
But we cannot alter our attitudes on that account, 
as some rather panicky Americans seem to 
advise. Pericles pointed out years ago that totali- 
tarians find it difficult to follow the thought- 
processes of a democratic community. Even so, 
it is part of our strength that these cannot just be 
changed to order. 


Insufferable Patronage 


By MONICA FURLONG 


| fr recently by the Mothers’ Union to con- 
tribute a pamphlet on family life for publica- 
tion by them I blenched nervously and was 
tempted to remind them of what happened to 
the last man rash enough to set pen to paper on 
their behalf. Admittedly I am not an aspirant to a 
deanery (except possibly St. Paul’s: lovely 
seventeenth-century house and one of two exist- 
ing portraits of John Donne thrown in with the 
job), so there is nothing very dreadful the 
Patronage Secretary can do to me, but once this 
kind of Establishment jiggery-pokery (if that’s 
what it is and we have not yet been given an 
adequate explanation) sets into a Church like 
dry-rot it’s difficult to be sure that even remote 
and insignificant bits of woodwork are not going 
to be affected. The claw of the sea-puss, I kept 
reminding myself, gets us all in the end, and if the 
consequences to Mr. Boulton of free speech were 
so dreadful in one remarkably mild bit of writing 
(and we have learned of no other stain on his 
character) what on earth can be lying in wait for 
those of us rash enough to commit our ideas 
uninhibitedly to print month after month? Oh, 
well. 

The one good thing that came out of this 
sordid little muddle, however, was the great 
shout of rage that went up from the Guildford 
church people and indeed from Anglicans all 
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over the country, an incensed cry that nobody 
was going to embark on what looked like jobbery 
in their name and get away with it. The latest 
expression of fury at official folly and sympathy 
with Mr. ‘and Mrs. Boulton takes the form of a 
testimonial fund which was started three weeks 
ago with the support of the diocese’s three 
proctors in Convocation, and which already 
stands at over £1,000. The presentation is to take 
place on August 15 afd any Christians (or for 
that matter Mormons, Jehovah’s Witnesses, mem- 
bers of MRA or red-hot Communists) who feel 
like making a contribution should send it to the 
treasurer, Mr. T. White, of 1 South Hill, Guild- 
ford, Surrey. 

It is now common knowledge in the Church of 
England that the Crown appointments system is 
screaming for a drop of oil, but it is not so easy 
to decide which hub-cap to start squirting it into. 
It is plainly absurd that Anglican clergy should 
be appointed by a Prime Minister who may not 
necessarily be a Christian nor know anything 
of Anglican affairs, and who could conceivably 
be hostile to the Church of England, but our 
intense exasperation with the secrecy of the 
present method is apt to make us too enthusiastic 
about adopting an elective system. Elective 
systems are already used in many other branches 
of the Anglican Communion and the fact that 
they do at least allow justice to be seen to be done 
means that much of the bitterness and specula- 
tion which surrounds the English system is 
successfully avoided. There are, however, argu- 
ments against the election system. If it is broadly 
based on ‘a large number of votes there is the 
danger that the voters, however conscientious, 
simply will not know enough about the persona- 
lities concerned to make an adequate judgment. 
And if the election is narrowly based on a smaller 
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number of votes, there is the danger of the re- 
volting. partisanship and touting for votes which 
already goes on in other quarters of the Church 
of England, and which helps to infect instead of 
heal the internecine quarrels over churchman- 
ship. 

Within the Church of England, we need, I 
fancy, to keep a wary eye on the word ‘democra- 
tic’ which walketh about as a roaring lion seek- 
ing whom it may devour. Where Church and 
State are so determinedly yoked together as they 
are in England there is a tendency for the Church 
to ape the State in all things, and so to turn into 
its wan mirror-brother. Thus its Archbishops 
begin to look like mimic statesmen and diplo- 
mats, its bishops looking-glass politicians and 
administrators, its clergy image bureaucrats, its 
people facsimile party members and trade 
unionists and couldn’t-care-lessers, regardless of 
the fact that this is the quickest way for the 
Church to lose its own soul. What we must 
beware of saying is that because the State has 
democracy the Church must necessarily have it 
too, however procrustean an analyst’s couch it 
may turn out to be for its highly complicated 
needs. 

In the last analysis the Church is not the least 
bit like the State and cannot operate successfully 
as a democracy any more than as a dictatorship. 
Such words have no Christian meaning. The 
Church is not a constitutional machine but a 
family, and as with all family life there is no 
real safeguard against members running amok 
and making everyone else wretched except love 
and trust and common-sense and a determination 
to keep together whatever happens. Clearly the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is head of this family: 
equally clearly the Prime Minister of England 
(except in a private capacity if he happens to be 
a practising Anglican) is nothing to do with it at 
all except as a guest occasionally asked in for 
politeness’s sake. It seems reasonable, therefore, 
that the Archbishop, with other advisers, prefer- 
ably both clerical and lay, should continue to 
make appointments; it seems unreasonable that 
the State should continue to have a hand in mak- 
ing them. Such a method might only partially 
prevent the unpleasant air of intrigue which sur- 
rounds the present system, but it would do what 
is more important, which is to leave the way 
open for the kind of inspired guess on an Arch- 
bishop’s part that a certain man is ripe for a 
certain job which has sometimes produced ex- 
citing results. An elective system does not rule 
out the Holy Spirit according to the Acts, but it 
joes tend to rule out the human imagination 
which in both Church and State at the moment 
aeeds all the encouragement it can get. 
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I must emphasise, however, that I am not ad- 
vocating the kind of ‘Daddy knows best’ attitude 
which the Bishop of Leicester was recently ad- 
vocating in the Church Times, begging us not to 
ask awkward questions about the hatchet-job 
done on Mr. Boulton. Daddy does not always 
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know best, and we have not so learned Angli- 
canism. As in any other family there is a perfect 
right, not to say duty, to question, challenge, 
argue with, laugh at, tease and criticise either 
Daddy or anyone else, and to expect a rational 
response. Some of us intend to keep at it. 


Panzers in Pembrokeshire 


By JAMES TUCKER 


T’s a terrible job to assess the size of a crowd. 

This is why you get those comical disparities 
in newspaper reports. At a recent protest march 
in Swansea against the plan to train German 
troops at Castlemartin, Pembrokeshire, one of the 
organisers told reporters he thought there were 
about 2,000 people out. This must have been 
a bit of a disappointment to him since he had 
forecast an attendance of ‘scores of thousands.’ 
When the march stopped for speeches outside 
the Guildhall another official did a more leisurely 
estimate and settled on 1,400. Not bad, he 
thought, in view of the weather and with so many 
on holidays. Mr. Will Whitehead, president of 
the South Wales miners, made a point of telling 
the audience that the demonstration was not a 
failure. A Swansea news agency man appeared 
just then and said he had counted the lot when 
they were walking. He made it 275. 
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It is difficult to get any exact idea of the kind 
and extent of resentment in Wales about 
the coming of the 600 Germans for their three- 
week stay in the autumn. Although the cause of 
the opposition looks clear enough—‘We kept 
them out in war and we'll keep them out in 
peace’; ‘Remember what they did to Pembroke 
Dock’—it is an issue which runs into other, 
wider ones. Thus the pacifists and CND are 
against the plan because they are against war 
or a NATO force which uses nuclear weapons. 
Mr. Whitehead and Mr. D. D. Evans, his Sec- 
retary, are Communists and so their hostility 
could have larger implications than an anxiety 
about keeping panzer tracks off the soil of Wales. 

Around Castlemartin itself you need a lot of 
time and luck to find people who will sustain 
interesting or even hysterical opposition to the 
plan. The Daily Express managed it, naturally, 
but this is the sort of indomitable resourceful- 
ness which has put it where it is. 

In the Western Mail a Lieut.-Colonel H. St. M. 
Perry, retired, expressed a special, and perhaps 
less than titanic, type of grievance: ‘The camp 
has been almost a club to me. I used to drop 
across a lot of old friends down with their regi- 
ments. I don’t know why it may be necessary 
to bring Germans here but I suppose the Army 
Council has information that I haven’t got.’ It 
must be unusual for Mr. Whitehead to have such 
an ally. Farmers around the range object to 








a waste of 6,000 acres of good ground but don't 
generally discriminate between the nationality 
of the troops wasting it. 

On the other side Mr. Desmond Donnelly, 
Labour MP for Pembroke, is in favour of the 
Germans coming if one accepts the need for 
NATO, which he does. He told Parliament that 
as far as he could find there was no local feeling 
against the arrangement. And the other day a 
Pembrokeshire borough councillor attacked the 
‘outsiders’ who were organising protests and 
accused them of ‘breeding ill-feeling.’ 

Notably against Mr. Donnelly among Welsh 
Labour MPs is Mr. Leo Abse, who sits for 
Pontypool. He is a solicitor and one of his major 
objections has to do with the Visiting Forces 
Act which, he said in public recently, was likely 
to hinder redress for Pembrokeshire women 
raped by drunken panzers. This kind of special- 
ist viewpoint tends to obscure the main, nation- 
alistic opposition. I had the impression at the 
time that some people around me went away 
from this meeting thinking that the Visiting 
Forces Act was a sexual one to which the Castle- 
martin Germans would have special rights. 

Unemployment in Pembrokeshire tends to 
queer the panzer problem as a subject for bal- 
anced discussion. The South Wales Area of the 
NUM and the Glamorgan Federation of Trades 
Councils, who are prominent in the protests, 
claim to represent about 500,000 people; but they 
are getting only limited backing from union 
members in the county itself. Civilians working 
at the camp and local shops profit from it: the 
cuts in TA training did the area no good. That 
is why many people on the spot hope Mr. White- 
head was right when he described the 600 as the 
thin end of the wedge. During bread or beauty 
controversies in the last few years popular feel- 
ing in South-West Wales has clearly and in- 
evitably shown itself in favour of industrial de- 
velopment and jobs. And the Germans seem 
likely to get as ready a welcome from the im- 
mediate natives as did Esso and BP when, trail- 
ing clouds of dispute, they too moved into Pem- 
brokeshire. 
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Full Text of Chalk Pit Letter 
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OBJECTOR REPLIES TO THE MINISTER 


Right Hon. Henry Brooke, P.C., M.P., 
House of Commons, 

Westminster, 

London. S.W.1. 


Dear Mr. Brooke, 


It was with regret that I read the letter signed by yourself of July 
12th, in which ii is stated once again “I shall not be persuaded to 
revoke the planning permission which I gave in 1959”. The Ministry 
has adopted this intractable attitude before, the first time in 1959, 
and you would surely agree that it is the negation of the spirit of 
“openness, fairness and impartiality”, which is the declared policy of 
the Government. This latest letter was posted at the very moment 
when peer after peer was expressing grave concern about the case in 
the House of Lords—in spite of it having been dealt with there twice 
already. Lord Chorley regarded it as “the acid test of the sincerity of 
the Government”, and the mildest view was expressed by Lord 
Birkett who pointed out “how strange an anomaly it was”. 


The ordinary citizen is no match for the deft drafting of Ministry 
letters but it really is beyond a joke to say that the points brought up 
in our memorandum “have been dealt with in detail, either in the 
Lord Chancellor’s statements or my own”. How could statements 
“deal’ with a memorandum which had not yet been written? The 
Ministry well understands that the memorandum deals with the state- 
ments: it has been circulated to all M.P.’s and remains unanswered. 


| attach an appendix to the memorandum on the basic point of 
new factual evidence. There seems no room left for doubt ‘that your 
Ministry obtained new factual evidencé on production need from the 
Ministry of Agriculture, unless conceivably you confirm that “pro- 
duction need” means “commercial opportunity for the benefit of a 
private contractor”, as the Lord Chancellor had to_ affirm. unequivo- 
cably when we met—in which case the Ministry of Housing is surely 
right out of court in concerning itself with such a factor in a matter 
of planning. : 


The part of this letter which now creates an entirely new situation 
is the startling admission on policy that “it is in the national interest 
to allow the minerals to be worked, unless the objections on agricul- 
tural or amenity grounds are in the particular instance so strong as 
to justify refusal”. Since the objections on all grounds in this case, 
made by the County Council, the County Planning Officer, the 
Rural District Council, the Parish Council, qualified authorities and 
the four objectors were overwhelming, the second part of the sentence 
quoted has hardly any significance. If this is the Ministry’s policy and 
it can outweigh such a mass of objections, why have a public inquiry 
at all after which an inspector advises, “The production of chalk 
from this site is likely to result in dust being blown on to adjoining 
land with serious detriment to agricultural interests and also to the 
occupants of property in the vicinity of the site”? 


Why has this policy never been made public, so that all the local 
authorities, experts and people involved in the inquiry did not waste 
two days arguing without knowledge of it? And why was it not part 
of the Lord Chancellor's brief in the House of Lords, where it was 
made clear that there was no question of national or departmental 
policy involved? He referred only to the merits of the case and made 
no mention in Parliament of it being “in the national interest” for the 
chalk to be worked, and he certainly appeared to have no knowledge 
of it during our meeting. 


More remarkable still is the fact that even a former Minister of 
Housing knows nothing about this policy—Lord Silkin stated in the 
Lords on May 8th “In a case of this kind, where no serious questions 
of policy arise, he should accept the advice of his Inspector unless 
he has overwhelming reasons for rejecting it”. 


Furthermore the Ministry cannot just ignore the fact that it was 
proved beyond doubt and to the satisfaction of your Inspector that 
it was not in either the local or the national interest to allow the 
working; but if there was such a Ministry policy surely the Inspector 
would have known of it and would have taken it into account in 
making his recommendation? 


This tardy disclosure presents a new, and much more unsatisfactory 
stage in the affair. 


17th July, 1961. 


The letter states once again that you must “scrupulously adhere 
to the rules”, and that this was done. With great respect the rules 
serve little purpose unless they are adhered to in the spirit of the 
Government’s policy. May I recall very briefly the sequence of events. 


1. In the face of the most straightforward case, and the most 
workmanlike inspector’s report, the decision was delayed for ten 
months and then popped out in what seemed a calculated manner in 
the middle of the General Election. Can this be explained? 


2. In this letter of July 12th you discuss Fens powers of revocation 
in Section 100 of the Town and Country Planning Act and say that 
you only use them occasionally. On two occasions after the decision 
in 1959 you told me that you had no such powers. On September 
30th, 1959, you wrote “I am bound to say that there is no way by 
which I could reopen the case, now that my decision has been given”, 
and on October 6th, 1959, “I am bound to say that the position under 
the law is that, having given my decision, I have no jurisdiction or 
power to reopen the matter”. | am embarrassed to know how to 
comment on this, but will await the explanation. 


3. In spite of the routine exchange of documents, sworn evidence 
and so on during the months preceding our High Court action, your 
Ministry ‘let the proceedings drag on for two days and waited until 
defeat was staring them in the face before stabbing four bona fide 
citizens in the back with a new technical issue. It was only when it 
became clear from the Judge’s observations that the game was up 
that the Ministry shamelessly used this escape hatch. Surely the 
Ministry itself could not claim that this was openness and fairness? 


The Lord Chancellor has now been left to make a valiant defence 
of the Ministry’s conduct on tw6é occasions in the House of Lords, 
without the substance of a case»to convince anybody. He had the 
considerable courtesy to see me_for two and a half hours, and it 


~ was certainly to my embarrassment as well that he was unable to give 


a satisfactory answer to any single point. 


The Lord Chancellor stated in the House of Lords that “it is of the 
utmost importance ‘that public confidence in the way in which these 
planning procedures are carried out should not be undermined and 
that people should feel that the procedure which is followed should 
be fair to all”. To our knowledge only two people of standing in 
the whole country have suggested that the decision or the procedure 
was fair, the Lord Chancellor and yourself—and the Lord Chancellor 
was at pains to impress on me at our meeting that he was only 
concerned with procedure, and could not comment on the decision. 
The case has now been dealt with in the House of Lords on three 
occasions, with damaging consequences. 


It has not yet beén properly dealt with in the Commons; a brief 
adjournment debate in the small hours did nothing to prevent public 
confidence being undermined. 


May I add how sorry I am “to*have to address this letter ‘to you 
personally? Frankly we have been driven to it by the official replies. 
We have been severely handicapped by our desire not to involve 
and embarrass our M.P., since he is also a Minister, but he was 
reported to “agree with the leaders in The Times and the view ex- 
pressed in The Times, which Lord Lucas of Chilworth obviously had 
in mind when he said last week “Press criticism, by responsible 
journals of public opinion, has been devastating over the procedure 
adopted in the chalk pit case”. 


In the face of all this I find it hard to believe that you will not 
wish to win universal respect by reviewing at once this departmental 
error of judgment, which, if the Ministry forces a continuance of the 
case, will not only severely damage our homes but certainly official 
prestige in equal or greater degree. 


AUBREY BUXTON 


PS. We have never suggested that the Ministry should automatically 
endorse the Inspector's verdict. This would be quite absurd. 


PUUUUUAAUESUENUASAANUUOUUSUUEULEOEEONEATDOAEGLEELUENSGAUOU SUD UAAUUEUET UA TEAUOAOOTEO EPEAT DUES PEATE ERS SA 
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THROUGH THE BRANDENBURG GATE 


Sir,—How glad I am to see Anthony Hartley advo- 
cating a United Nations occupation of Berlin. I have 
been plugging this until I am blue in the face, for 
years. Long ago, during an earlier Berlin crisis, I 
published quite a detailed argument for such a move, 
when I was writing in a newspaper and could some- 
times find support for notions of outrageous simpli- 
city. Now the emergency is ten times worse the 
proposition is generally regarded as fanciful. It is 
nothing of the kind. It is the only sensible suggestion 
yet made for resolving this dilemma. 

Mr. Hartley, I know, could have greatly amplified 
the theme. Berlin today is a crisis simultaneously for 
Germany and for the UN. Both are in an almost 
inextricable mess. It seems to me transcendentally 
obvious that the two quandaries could be treated to- 
gether. 

Let the UN Organisation take over not the Berlin 
impasse, but Berlin itself, personally and physically. 
Let it assume direct sovereignty over Berlin as its 
permanent, solid headquarters. Let the UN accept 
responsibility for a United Berlin as the first wholly 
and unchallengeably International City in the world. 

The UN has needed for years to be removed from 
New York, where the practical difficulties of con- 
trolled access add to the disadvantages of operating 
within the frontiers of an interested Power. Exactly 
the same objections could be raised to a UN based 
on London or Leningrad. 

Why cannot the UN operate from the one place 
in the world that now requires to be taken from the 
arena of cold-war dispute? Why cannot the UN 
move holus-bolus into Berlin—establishment, Secre- 
tariat, archives, personnel, from the Heads of Dele- 
gation to the messenger-boys, their homes and house- 
holds, schools, clubs and communications? There 
they could set up not just another enclave in another 
sovereign State, but a uniquely-constituted world city 
in the most practical of places. 

Berlin is not thousands. of miles from most areas 
of potential conflict, but in their very midst. It is 
geographically at the point where East-West contests 
and rivalries most visibly confront each other. The 
temperature of Berlin’s own endemic crisis must be 
reduced, since direct aggression from either side 
would be made almost impossible by the permanent 
presence of thousands of presumably valuable states- 
men and diplomatists and an immense amount of 
shared property. This could only have a relaxing 
2ffect on world neuroses generally. 

Berlin is not Timbuctoo; it is a large and civilised 
slace, well equipped with accommodation and com- 
nunications. It has none of the arid associations of 
Geneva. It has ample room to dispose not only the 
UN population but the UN Permanent Military 
2olice Force which everyone envisages as an ideal 
ind no one knows what to do with. As the estab- 

ished UN City it would never again be canvassed 
is the capital of any future Germany. 

I have argued this proposition all over the place 
—including Berlin, where, in the 1948 blockade, the 
1otion first arose. I cannot for the life of me see 
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how any nation professing Berlin’s freedom could 
object to it. Its advantages apply equally to the Rus- 
sians; indeed it is they who started the Free City 
idea. It would remove one of their most chafing 
sources of complaint: the challenge across the 
Brandenburgertor of the capitalist ostentation of the 
Kurfiirstendamm to the utilitarian bleakness of the 
Soviet sector. All the other advantages of the UN 
City they would surely share, including—if they want 
them—those of a tranquillised Europe. 

The Berliners in these conditions would surely be 
the luckiest of Europeans. They would, to be sure, 
pay the price of disfranchisement in national elec- 
tions—a price the citizens of Washington, DC, gladly 
paid for: years. In return they would benefit by 
probably the most efficient municipal administration 
in the world, not to speak of a special position in 
history that anyone might envy. 

If this were debated as part of the negotiations 
over Berlin the snags might emerge with the benefits. 
But is it not worth seriously considering? 

JAMES CAMERON 


58 Colebrooke Row, Islington, N1 


SINGAPORE STORM SIGNALS 


Sir,—Mr. Derrick. Sington always writes on Singa- 
pore with outstanding clarity, accuracy and under- 
standing. But there is an: emotional factor in the 
question which no one who has not actually played 
a role within the local Labour and trade union 
movement can perhaps fully express. Apart from the 
very understandable reluctance of Singapore and 
Malayan youth and organised Labour to be stifled 


in a Federation of Malay Sultans who seem to them: 


both alien and anachronistic, comparable with the 
aversion of some British Socialists for a Common 
Market of continental ‘bourgeois’ countries, there 
exists in Singapore trade unionism a genuine anger 
with Mr. Lee Kuan Yew’s PAP Government, which 
is by no means confined to ‘six leaders,’ Communist 
elements or those who feel a spiritual kinship with 
Peking. 

It springs from the unhappy fact that the Govern- 
ment has sought to make the local union movement 
a projection of the Peoples’ Action Party, and Singa- 
pore trade unionists did not fight colonialism to 
become the tools of any political party, right, left 
or centre. 

The PAP Trades Union Ordinance, designedly or 
not, has crippled the liberty and the bargaining 
power of local labour. By limiting trade union offices 
to citizens of Singapore and Malaya it deprived the 
young movement of the services of those Indian and 
European officials who, under the Labour Front Gov- 
ernment of Mr. David Marshall, were able at a 
critical period to give their more mature experience 
to local trade unions. By forbidding any union or 
union group to affiliate either to the ICFTU or the 
WFTU it robbed them of the support from their 
big brother unions outside the Island, and by rather 
tactlessly impressing their party loyalty on thase 
union officials who were PAP supporters (a typical 
instance is that of Mr. Othman Wok in my own 
trade union) it gave the impression of an all-too- 
Muscovite approach to unions in a place where, after 
all, some lessons of British democracy had permeated 
among trade union members, So to Singapore trade 
unionists the ‘constructive realism’ of the PAP has 
been less apparent than it is to Mr. Sington or to 
the much-relieved business community on the Island. 

Whether a base that proved impossible to defend 
even with the support of the local population is going 
to be much use to us without it may be questionable, 
but surely the wisdom of forcing ‘self-governing’ 
Singapore into the SEATO structure while indepen- 
dent Malaya has firmly refused to touch it, is not. 
Nor is it helpful to dismiss Mr. Ong Eng Guan as 
‘ambitious’ when in fact he is equally, or rather more, 
‘dedicated,’ and Mr. David Marshall as ‘flamboyant’ 
when he commands the finest brain with the proudest 
war record of any man in Singapore’s public life. 

Our wiser course would surely be to contact what 
Mr. Nixon has described as ‘the wave of tomorrow,’ 
the young people and the labour leaders, irrespec- 
tive of their race or politics, instead of clinging to 
royalties who, however enlightened some of them 
may be as individuals, belong to Asia’s past or seek- 
ing to resurrect the pristine glory of politicians, 
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left-wing in opposition, who turned so gratifyingly 
right in office. 

GEORGE EDINGER 
The Sack House, Hatfield Broad Oak, Essex 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Sir,—In your issue of July 7 Mr. Cyril Ray 
upbraids the Pullman Car Company because he 
alleges there were ‘no towels in the lavatory’ of the 
coach in which he travelled. I would be glad to 
know by which service Mr. Ray travelled because, 
in fact, there are no Pullman cars in any of these 
trains except in the all-Pullman Golden Arrow, 

In your issue of July 21, a letter appears from 
Mr. Correlli Barnett, who says in reference to the 
Yorkshire Pullman, that there ‘is no air-conditioning, 
but there is pressure ventilating and double-glazed 
windows. Some _ passengers dislike full air-condition- 
ing and the air-conditioned diese] electric Pullman 
trains are experimental. 

With regard to hot water in the wash-rooms, all 
our new cars are fitted with alternative steam and 
electric. heating and every lavatory is fitted with an 
electric’ immersion heater, I am_ sorry if 
Mr. Barnett found some temporary failure or delay 
in the heating of the water, 

Mr. Barnett also says there ‘is less leg room and 
window space’ than in the old cars, The facts are 
as follows: 

Old Cars New Cars 
Ist 2nd Ist 2nd 
Seat Centres 7ft. 14in. 6ft.64in. 7ft.3in. 6ft. 74in. 
Window width 4ft.Oin. 4ft.Oin.  5ft.Oin. Sft. Oin. 
F. D. HARDING 
Managing Director 
The Pullman Car Co. Ltd., Victoria Station, SW1 

[Cyril Ray writes: ‘I was referring to the all- 
Pullman Golden Arrow and said so, in so many 
words. Clearly, the conductor whom I asked to re- 
port this to his employers did not do so.’-—Editor, 
Spectator.] 


GLYNDEBOURNE 


Simr,—Is Mr. Cairns seriously suggesting that an 
ability to pay for one’s seat at Glyndebourne pre- 
vents one being a music lover? 

I went to Glyndebourne for the first time last week 
as one of the frivolous audience in the blissful (and 
fully appreciated) position of being able to pay for 
my seat, and I adored the evening’s performance of 
Don Giovanni. 1 have not heard Elegy for Young 
Lovers, but I am sadly aware that it would have 
been beyond my conventional musical appreciation. 
Much as I regret this, and admire the spirit behind 
the production of a new and ‘difficult’ opera, I can- 
not but be grateful that my rare evening at Glynde- 
bourne was within my range. 

I do not believe that musical audiences there or 
anywhere else are chiefly composed of music critics 
and the frivolous ticket-buyers so despised by Mr. 
Cairns, 

HEATHER BEARSTED 
Upton House, Banbury 


[David Cairns writes: ‘The answer to Lady 
Bearsted’s first paragraph is no. The answer to her 
second and third is that I was not suggesting that 
Glyndebourne should put on only “difficult,” modern 
operas, nor that a lot of people who pay to go there 
are not music lovers, but that nevertheless an un- 
usually high proportion of its audiences is made up 
of rich philistines whose motive for going there is 
social and who often have, before and after, the 
haziest idea of what opera they paid to see, let alone 
whether it was by Mozart, Strauss or that fellow 
with the Italian name. This being the position—an 
assured audience, part of which will come whatever 
is being done—it seems to me entirely reasonable 
that one out of Glyndebourne’s six operas should 
be a modern work. The conservative music lover 
has a perfect right to avoid it and choose one of the 
other five. But he should not mind a little critical 
rejoicing that art for once is in a position to exploit 
its exploiters. —Editor, Spectator.] 


PRISONERS REMEMBERED 

Sir,—Mr. Leapman, writing to you last week, bases 
his criticism of Appeal for Amnesty on the prin- 
ciple that ‘If the Appeal were successful, political 
upheavals would result.’ This is the dictator’s 
classic argument for locking up anyone anywhere 
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who happens to disagree with his government— 
Communists in Persia, democrats in Russia, ‘Free- 
dom Riders’ in the Southern States and so on. 

Our principle is simply stated: we are for the 
right of the individual everywhere to hold and state 
his beliefs, providing that they do not advocate 
violence. We do not, to take up Mr. Leapman’s other 
challenge, support those who, like Blake, conspire 
with foreign governments to overthrow their own. 

We recognise. nevertheless, that there are govern- 
ments which feel they must. sn order to ma‘ntain the 
status quo, restrict the liberties of their dissenters 
To meet this (and to avoid situations in which men 
have remained fiftecn years or more in prison with 
scant or no trial) we have two suggestions to make. 
One is that individuals should be able to appeal to 
an international tribunal. This, as the Lawless case 
demonstrated recently, 1s now possible under the 
European Convention on Human Rights. (Incident- 
ally, it is regrettable that the United Kingdom is 
one of the four countries which has refused to adopt 
the clause of the Convention which concedes this 
right.) Secondly, we suggest that there should be 
a much more liberal interpretation of the right of 
asylum for those whose presence in their own 
country is regarded, by their government, as an em- 
barrassment. 

One of the principal purposes of Asnnesty is to 
lift the problem of the liberty of the individual out 
of the Cold War where it so quickly is sucked down 
out of sight. Another is to make it clear that this 
is a matter on which no one, Communist or anti- 
Communist, Protestant or Catholic, Ghanaian or 
South African, can throw stones without breaking a 


few of his own windows. Equally, we hope in time, 


to demonstrate that on both sides of every ‘Curtain’ 
there are men and women whose opinions are not 
polarised, who are prepared to sponsor the r'ghts 
of those with whom they disagree. 

ERIC BAKER 
Appeal for Amnesty 1961, 

1 Mitre Court Buildings, EC] 

THE OTHER EXODUS ‘ 
Sir—Reading through the correspondence (under 
this heading) since returning from the Continent, 
I have been asking myself what precisely it is that 
we have been arguing about. Surely, it was not 
originated as a propaganda game, or a naive effort 
to influence Western opinion? It seems to me that 


the greatest service one can render the new genera-" 


tion of refugees is to show them clearly why their 
parents left Palestine, or why others fled from their 
homes. I do not think any useful purpose is served 
by chasing will-o’-the-wisps, as Khalidi does with 
his largely non-existent records of broadcasts or his 
wholly imaginary version of ‘Plan Dalet,’ or when 
Mr. Atiyah gets his sequence of British departures 
so confused that it is quite impossible to follow hifi: 
These are unimportant. What matters is what Sir 
John Glubb said: what is to happen to the refugees? 
What is now going to be done for them? ’ 

JON KIMCHE 
34 North Gate, NW8 


RELUCTANT PEER 
Sir,—We fee] that Mr. Wedgwood Benn’s case raises 
issues of such public importance and so closely con- 
cerns all those who believe in democracy that it 
would be wrong for him to have to bear personally 
the great expenses involved. The costs of the election 
petition alone are estimated at some £8,000 

We have, therefore, established a Fund, to be 
called the Bristol Fund, which will be used to help 
him meet the legal and other costs. Any balance left 
in the Fund will be sent to the International Red 
Cross. 

We invite those who share our view of this matter 
to send a contribution to the Hon. Treasurer, Michael 
Zander, 16 Alvanley Gardens, Hampstead, London, 
NW6. 

ATTLEE 

VIOLET BONHAM-CARTER 

J. BRONOWSKI 

FENNER BROCK WAY 

JO GRIMOND 

AUGUSTUS JOHN 
F. ELWYN JONES 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 
CHRISTOPHER MAYHEW 
GERALD NABARRO 
HAROLD NICOLSON 
CHARLES PANNELL 
CHARLES P. SNOW 
MERVYN SOUTHWARK + 
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First Parson Singular 


By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


Luther. (Royal Court.) 
Luther is the perfect 
antidote to Becket. 
Where Anouilh prettified 
his tiny piece with end- 
less irrelevant baubles, 
Osborne grabs at his 
theme in the very first 
scene and follows it re- 
lentiessly through the 
play without the slightest 
deviation or distraction. 
It is a narrowly circum- 
scribed theme. The play offers no analysis of 
the causes of the Reformation, no explanation 
of Luther’s magnetism, not even the picture of 
an age. It merely shows one man’s rebellion 
against the world into which he was born, and 
his search for a personal understanding of life, 
a personal relationship with God. 

‘Personal,’ in fact, is the key to the play. In 
the Middle Ages the individual had been unim- 
portant—like all created things, he was a mere 
unit in one or more hierarchies—and much of 
this medizvalism survived in late-fifteenth-cen- 
tury Germany. In the outside world Luther 
found himself regarded as his father’s son, sup- 
posedly full of obedience, full of gratitude for 
his education, even for his conception. In the 
monastery the hierarchy was religious and God 
was filtered.down to him through the gorgeous, 
complacent and smooth-running machine of the 
Catholic Church. His conscience was to be taken 
care of by the elegant ritual of confession. But 
Luther was not elegant, not smooth, not com- 
placent. He was haunted by visions of the devil. 
He was permanently constipated. Both in body 
and in soul he was tortured. This man could 
accept no easy absolution, no bargaining with 
God by penance or good works. The Protestant 
conscience was stirring. 

Osborne plunges his hero straight into his pre- 
dicament. In the first scene he is being enrolled 
as an Augustinian novice. While he puts on the 
black habit and belt, gentle Gregorian chanting 
and clouds of incense waft together over the foot- 
lights. The ceremony is beautiful, moving, fair to 
the Catholic Church. Yet it is also too easy, too 
comfortable, verging on the effete—there is a 
whiff of Walter Pater in the air. This impression 
is increased when Luther takes part with other 
monks in a communal confession. The others 
voice their self-accusations in beautiful chanting 
rhythms; one has been half a minute late for 
mass, another has been negligent and forgetful, 
leaving his breviary in his cell. When Luther 
speaks, his mumblings are harsh and twisted. 
And his words concern his soul, his identity, 
God. 

An equally effective scene with his ambitious 
and demanding father sets another flame burn- 
ing under the cauldron of Luther’s rebellion, 
and a glimpse of the unholy market in papal 
indulgences gives us the pretext for his first 
violent outburst against the abuses of the 
Church. He preaches two magnificent sermons. 





He is summoned before Cardinal Cajetan, a 
man..of some charm and intelligence, who puts 
t» him the routine Establishment appeal to 
decency and prudence—stop rocking the boat 
before someone gets hurt. Then there is the 
Diet of Worms; the Peasants’ Revolt, uninten- 
tionally sparked off by Luther’s refusal to re- 
tract; marriage with an ex-nun; the birth of a 
son. In Osborne’s last scene this baby son has 
lain awake crying in his cot. Luther cradles him 
in his arms and asks him whether Old Nick has 
been getting at him. The perspective has changed, 
life has moved on one generation, and Luther 
himself has at last found some slight measure 
of personal peace. Old Nick haunts him a little 
less now. His self-torture and rebellion came 
partly from the heat of his blood. For the first 
time Osborne has found the true and perfect 
ending to one of his plays. It completes ‘his 
theme and accords with contemporary pic- 
tures of family life in ‘the first parsonage.’ 
Every scene relates directly to the development 
of Luther’s personal suffering and vision. Com- 
plaints that the play is too like Galileo and 
that it leaves out too much (contradictory com- 
plaints, anyway) are wide of the mark. Galileo 
is a broadly social play. It discusses historical 
cause and effect, the merits of expediency, the 
nature of individual responsibility. Its style is 
epic. Luther is much more subjective and its 
style varies to suit the mood of each scene, some- 
times even drifting into expressionism. Nothing 
that is relevant to Luther’s experience is omitted, 
nothifig irrelevant to it is allowed in. When 
he is caught up against his will in the Peasants’ 
Revolt, we see this happening on the stage in 
one of Tony Richardson’s most brilliant strokes 
of direction. Luther refuses to retract at Worms 
—a personal stand on behalf of his conscience— 
and the gauze painting of the assembly hall 
fades away behind him to reveal a marching 
army of peasants. Singing ‘Ein Fester Burg’ they 
come up behind Luther: their ranks pass him 
and close round him until he is no longer visible. 
By the next scene the Revolt has ended in disas- 
ter. Luther has denounced it, because he is 
against political revolution and against violence: 
the individual's relationship with God is all that 
is important. Yet, partly as a result of this de- 
nunciation, thousands of peasants have been 
slaughtered. A knight confronts Luther with his 
responsibility. He is both appalled and, by some 
sort of desperation, strengthened. He dedicates 
himself more deeply to the will of God. In this 
scene, therefore, we are shown nothing of how the 
Peasants’ Revolt happened—merely the fact that 
it happened, without Luther's intending it, and 
the effect it had on him. Clearly a great deal is 
left out. But to demand that it should be in- 
serted is to demand a totally different play, and 
one which would not necessarily be greater. 
The seal on Luther's excellence is Osborne's 
language. No one in the English theatre can write 
prose like him, dramatic prose designed for the 
voice and the ear, and he has now proved what 
an adaptable instrument this prose is. The sen- 
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tences of Look Back in Anger captured one’s 
ears with the clash of tambourines and cymbals; 
Luther’s do it with the lithe and muscular ease 
of a clarinet. And only John Osborne gives one 
that particular pleasure when a sentence strides 
on, with absolute confidence, far beyond one’s 
expectation. 

Space limits the full praise which is due to 
Tony Richardson’s magnificent direction and 
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to Jocelyn Herbert’s sets. Most of the cast are 
very good and Albert Finney’s performance is 
superb. Luther broadens his scope as much as 
Luther broadens Osborne’s. The new British 
drama, of which the leading author and leading 
actor here come together for the first time, has 
already triumphed in the domestic foothills. It 
now makes the necessary and decisive move up 
the slopes. 


Gothic Revival 


By CLIVE BARNES 


GEORGE BALANCHINE is 
perhaps the world’s lead- 
ing choreographer. I say, 
‘perhaps,’ more to suggest 
a freedom from dog- 
matism than from any 
sense of doubt. Strangely 
and sadly he is almost 
totally unrepresented in 
the British repertory, 
while his own company, 
New York Ballet, has not 
been seen here since 
1952. For this reason, if no other, Ballet Ram- 
bert’s decision to mount the master’s Night 
Shadow on the opening night of their current 
season at Sadler’s Wells was welcome in the pros- 
pect, even though disappointing in the event. 

Balanchine is at heart an ice-cold classicist and 
Night Shadow, created in America fifteen years 
ago and known here through the De Cuevas ver- 
sion, is unusual in finding him in a romantic 
mood. The music has been arranged by Vittorio 
Rieti from three of Bellini’s operas. Here is 
Romanticism at its most luxuriantly -nonsensi- 
cal, yet all with a-sinister sadness. The oddly 
moving story of a Poet at a grand ball, his flirta- 
tion with a Coquette, his bizarre encounter with 
the sleepwalking heroine and his eventual murder 
by her husband, has a dramatic power and a 
specific sort of fevered poetry that outweigh 
equally its disjointed narrative and its seemingly 
conventional characters. 

At first the ballet appears dull and vapid, then 
suddenly with a horrified, Gothic grind it changes 
emotional gear into mad poetry; the previous 
atmosphere of vapidity falls into place, while the 
whole work takes on a dimension of unlikely 
truth. The duet between the Poet and the Sleep- 
walker is deservedly one of the most famous. in 
modern ballet. The part of the Sleepwalker is 
conceived chiefly in terms of pas de bourrée, 
those trembling little steps where the dancer 
teeters on tiptoe. She is asleep holding a lighted 
candle. As she drifts across the stage the Poet sees 
her. He touches her and she turns. He pushes her 
and she glides back, still in her trance. He swings 
her round, guides her first in this direction, then 
that. He throws himself on the ground, impeding 
her with his arm, and she picks her way over 
it. Enraptured, enchanted, he encircles her with 
his arms and slides them down round her still 
impassive body. The sweet Bellini musicthe 
mad scene from I Puritani—trills gently to its 
climax, and as if by alchemy the ardour of the 
Poet, the contrasting stillness of the Sleepwalker 
together with the nostalgic warblings of the 





music combine to create an intense reality. 

Night Shadow is a work that should have 
fitted Ballet Rambert, usually so acutely aware 
of atmosphere, to perfection. That so far it sits 
uneasily in its new home is not really due to the 
production, accurately enough staged by John 
Taras, Balanchine’s ballet-master, or even to the 
new designs by Alix Stone, who has admittedly 
provided a rather too little forbidding Gothic pile. 
The real fault is the general lack of bite and 
accent in the dancing, and the failure of the two 
principals. The Sleepwalker, June Sandbrook, is 
abstractedly, pathetically somnambulistic, but 
does not yet have the essential smoothness of 
footwork to eddy across the stage as if blown 
by the wind. Norman Morrice tries intelligently 
to give life to the Poet, but no amount of intelli- 
gence will make up for the brooding, Byronic 
presence that George Skibine brought to the part; 
his Poet remains obstinately lifeless. John 
Chesworth as the brutish Husband and Lucette 
Aldous as the vindictive Coquette, are both far 
more to the point. Yet, with love and rehearsal 
this production, though not born great, might 
achieve greatness. Even now it is an acquisition. 

For the second new production of their three 
weeks’ London season, Ballet Rambert have 
mounted Walter Gore’s Night and Silence. First 
produced for the Edinburgh Festival Ballet, it has 
never been seen in London. Now salvaged, with 
Paula Hinton and Gore himself as guest artists, 
this exploration into neurotic jealousy, oddly yet 
fittingly set to Bach, proves impressive. Gore is 
never afraid to use movements in the form of 
metaphors which are quite distinct from the 
naturalistic movements to which most choreo- 
graphers restrict themselves. Here his fancy is 
sometimes too feverish, and the clandestine 
meeting with its bout of jealous love-hatred, 
attempted murder, agonised remorse and wary 
reconciliation, while accurately setting the pat- 
tern of a recognisable relationship, has a slightly 
overblown air. Much of the work’s quality comes 
from Paula Hinton, one of our finest dance- 
actresses and nowadays seen too rarely in 
England. Trapped, frightened, resigned, the sheer 
force and passion of her performance has an 
almost physical impact. _ 

The third new production of the season is Nor- 
man Morrice’s A Place in the Desert. Against the 
drama of Arab villagers resentfully being forced 
to evacuate their village by the encroaching flood- 
waters of a new dam, Morrice has placed a love 
affair between the local sheikh’s dusky daughter 
(finely played by Gillian Martlew) and the clean- 
cut, clean-collared young agent of the construc- 
tion company, dressed nattily in khaki drill, by 
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whom it appears the girl is pregnant. A story of 
such complexity is unusual in ballet, and Morrice 
tells it with economy and marked dramatic skill, 
even including such sub-plots as the rebellion and 
death of the sheikh’s elder son, and a young 
brother who acts as go-between for the lovers. 

To convey all this articulately in a ballet is 
remarkably clever. Yet for all the good intentions 
of Morrice’s theme, his choreography often looks 
painfully conventional. The actual dance inven- 
tion is so conspicuously barren that despite the 
small oasis of a duet between the lovers, the ballet 
is choreographically a desert indeed. The pity is 
that this is the successor to Morrice’s excellently 
conceived Hazafia, and uses the same interestingly 
operatic-style designer, Ralph Koltai, and the 
same Mexican composer, Carlos Surinach (whose 
inspiration also seemed to be suffering from a 
drought on this occasion). The tendency towards 
fruitless mime-play was perhaps present in the 
earlier ballet, but Morrice warded it off with 
imaginative dancing. A Place in the Desert only 
presents the sorry sight of an immensely talented 
young man being swept out to sea by the under- 
tow of his own new wave. 

There is no space to mention the rest of the 
Rambert season—though a word must be spared 
for the demurely Victorian charm of June Sand- 
brook’s promising debuts in the title roles of 
La Sylphide and Giselle. The Rambert influence 
was also felt last week in East Anglia, among the 
wooded lawns of the Hintlesham Festival, where 
Walter Gore’s newly-formed London Ballet got 
off to a fair start. The company, which next 
month sets out on a provincial tour, has around 
thirty dancers and is led by Paula Hinton. The 
novelty at Hintlesham was Gore’s Scottish Suite, 
@ boisterously inventive work to Malcolm 
Arnold’s music, chiefly and unexpectedly taken 
from his Suite of English Airs and Dances, with 
nothing but a couple of numbers from Arnold's 

mpanion Scots suite and a few tartan sashes 
© justify the title. It would make a Caledonian 
reel, but the ballet’s a ballet for a’ that. 


Cinema 
Without Care 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


% 


Two Women. (Ritz and Conti- 
nentale.) 

IN a novel satirising Roman 
Society of the Dolce Vita sort, 
Maurice Druon introduced a 
thinly disguised de Sica, ‘silver- 
haired and with the charm of a 
diplomat,’ as the film-world’s 
arch-phoney specialising in sincetity—Vittorio 
Vicaria. Not a bad name, if you are being factual, 
fer a man who has tried so hard, and often so 
successfully, to steep himself in other people’s 
lives, to direct them from inside. Not a bad name, 
if you are being satirical, for one whose work and 
mality seem to swing between extremes of 
touching sincerity and embarrassing artificiality. 
Perhaps the trouble is there is too much of 
de Sica, he is too prolific, too undiscriminating : 
téo much acting, too many poor parts, too many 
appearances and declarations, too emphatic a 
charm and, over the past years, a gradual 
watering-down of his force and feeling as a 
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A PLANE LEAVES 
LONDON FOR A COUNTRY 
SERVED BY 

BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 


To Africa, to the Caribbean, to the 
Mediterranean fly the planes. Some go 
direct, some connect with other smaller 
air lines which carry businessmen, 
tourists or government officials on to 
little-known and far-off places. 

It will be a small township indeed which 
does not contain a branch of our bank. 
From the mines of the Rand to the cocoa 
trees of Ghana, from the coffee 
plantations of Kenya to the oil wells of 
Trinidad the name of “The D.C.O.’ means 
modern banking service at its best. 

All in all we have over 1,250 branches in 
41 territories extending over half the 
width of the world. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
54 Lombard Street, London Ec3 
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director, so that he is now hardly a name to 
reckon with in the Italian cinema. His latest film 
tc reach us, via the Cannes festival, La Ciociara 
(Two Women, ‘X’ certificate), is a fair example 
of this dissipation of emotional energy. Not that 
Two Women is a bad film. Considering its 
origins, it is surprisingly satisfactory and gives 
an interesting view of the various ways Italians 
faced their disintegrating world at the end of 
the war. But the director’s passionate care has 
gone; it is an actor’s film in which the credit 
for any feeling of involvement we may have goes 
to Sophia Loren for her extraordinary perfor- 
mance as the mother, Cesira 

‘The mother’ is just what she is The cinema 
seldom gives much attention to the relations be- 
tween parents and children, except in the most 
superficial way, and very seldom has the honesty 
to admit that a woman’s child may matter much 
more to her than her lover Cesira, a Roman 
grocer’s widow, has a lover (Raf Vallone) who'd 
marry her if he were free, but he isn’t and she 
doesn’t particularly pine about it. Nor, when it 
comes to it, does she worry much about the 
idea of marriage with a man younger than her- 
self (Jean-Paul Belmondo, turned into a vague 
and Italianate-looking intellectual by a pair of 
glasses and the -right faintly clerical air). 
What her life and action and interests and love 
really centre on is her daughter Rosetta. a»con- 
vent schoolgirl of twelve. It is the child that 
makes her flee from Rome into the country (that 
mysterious and inimical place, to the Italian 
townsman) from which she originally came, to 
escape the bombing; and it is through the child 
that she suffers most. When she pinches from a 
friendly neighbour's larder, you know why. When 
the pair of them are raped at the end (not by the 
retreating Germans, but by the jubilant Allies 
bulldozing their way up the peninsula), it is 
Rosetta’s tragedy, not hers. 

Alberto Moravia’s novel has been marvellously 
transformed, without much change. of plof or 
emphasis, by Sophia Loren’s acting. Moravia’s 
slick and unconvincing ‘performance’ as Cesira 
(he writes in the first person, with ambiguous 
and unattractive results) is all wrong; hers is all 
right, absolutely right in tone and detail, in 
nationality and in humanity, a more engag- 
ing view of the rampageous Italian mother 
than even Anna Magnani’s was, more varied 
and humorous and ultimately’ more human. 
Some years ago, in Woman of the River, Sophia 
Loren played a mother with this sort of intensity 
of love for her child; in a mediocre film she 
glowed with a kind of intuitive accuracy that 
directly foreshadowed this. Here, too, she is 
Italianness itself, in herself embodying so much 
of the Italian mid-1940s—the fear, the self- 
interest, the hysteria, the trimming, the resilience, 
energy and warmth. De Sica has softened the 
novel's ending. Moravia turned the child into ‘a 
mindless whore’; de Sica sends her out dancing all 
night and then home with a pair of nylons. And 
in the film’s ending she collapses crying, clearly 
having returned to her old self again. On. the 
other hand, de Sica manages to give a stronger 
feeling of political morality, a sense of politics 
in outlook and action that is just what eyegy- 
one’s behaviour at the time must have shown; 
much of which now seems dated and ingenuous. 
Perhaps the film’s lack of fire is due to precisely 
this—de Sica’s retrospective irony. 
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Holland Festival 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


Tue Holland Festival 
does not work to a large 
budget by the most lavish 
international standards. 
This year, for instance, I 
am told that it could not 
carry out its intention of 
engaging the Comédie 
Frangaise, simply for 
want of a few hundred 
pounds. But in the clever 
use of limited resources, the variety of entertain- 
ment offered, and the sense of belonging to the 
life of the community, the festival can teach us 
a thing or two. For one thing, in return for hold- 
ing performances in various different centres, it 
has persuaded municipalities all over Holland 
to co-operate on a scale which makes our own 
most advanced attempt at regional subsidy—the 
West of England scheme based on Bournemouth 
—seem grudging and primitive. 

Of the four operas I saw at the Holland 
Festival, the most interesting performance, the 
Wuppertal Opera's production of Hindemith’s 
Cardillac, showed the perceptiveness of the 
director of the festival, Peter Diamand, in nosing 
out quality, and the extraordinary achievement 
of a small German opera house. Wuppertal is 
a Westphalian industrial complex of about the 
population of Newcastle and Gateshead. There, 
unfortunately, the comparison ends. Yet the 
excellence of this production was the result not 
of lavishness but of integrity. Good voices are 
scarce in Germany, and Wuppertal, not being 
among the most important houses, is fairly low 
in the queue for them. Only the goldsmith 
Cardillac himself (the powerful Belgian baritone 
Armand Reynaerts) and his daughter (Siff Petter- 
son) were vocally satisfactory and able to make 
Hindemith’s difficult: and sometimes ungrateful 
style sound impressive. But this was not import- 
ant beside the unity and coherence of the per- 
formance as a whole, throughout which one felt 
excitingly and consistently the grip of artistic 
direction, intelligent, imaginative, purposeful. 
The orchestral playing under Hans Georg Ratjen, 
the strong stylised production by Georg Rein- 
hardt and the vivid décor of Heinrich Wendel 
(making dramatic and harshly claustrophobic 
use of a sharply raked stage and steep, 
vertiginous settings) were not only fine things in 
themselves but exciting evidence of three minds 
working together at the height of their capacities 
to realise a single aim. 

Cardillac is not a consistently theatrical work, 
and it does not set out to explore deeply. its theme 
—the divine rage of the great artist so possessed 
by his own creations that he is driven to recover 
each one and purify it by pursuing and murdering 
its purchaser. The music of the final chorus in 
which the mob, having destroyed the anti-social 
Cardillac, is ennobled by a dim understanding of 
the idealism behind his madness, is beautiful in 
its resigned, modal way, but it would be more 
suitable as the epilogue to a Vaughan Williams 
symphony than as the resolution of a drama; 


Hindemith is unable to find an operatic response 
to every challenge that confronts him. The first 
act includes an impressive opening chorus with 
hysterical shouts of ‘Mérder’ from the mob, and 
2 very effective scene in which a knight comes to 
his mistress’s boudoir to claim his reward for 
bringing Cardillac’s most beautiful work of artonly 
to be stabbed by the masked avenging artist enter- 
ing by the window. But the central second act is 
the finest. Here we see the master ‘goldsmith in 
the kingdom of his workshop; the power of 
Hindemith’s music and Herr Wendel’s magnificent 
setting, with high iron spiral staircase ascending 
to the unseen world and stark cavernous walls in 
which embrasures shelter the masterpieces of 
glowing gold, made a most memorable experience, 

The Holland Festival's production of Figaro 
had obvious faults, yet I enjoyed it more than any 
Figaro 1 have seen for a long time. The producer 
Maurice Sarrazin (who produced The Barber of 
Seville at Covent Garden) was no more than ade- 
quate, and Antoni Clavé’s Aix Festival designs 
Were undistinguished, his third act setting especi- 
ally offering an absurdity of clashing styles, with 
mural by Picasso, staircase by Searle, chairs from 
Elsinore, boarding-house Victorian screen and two 
large caryatids magnificently supporting nothing 
in particular. But in opera most successful per- 
formances are judged successful only after the 
eareful weighing of pros and-cons. In this Figaro 
there was a pervading atmosphere of affection, 
warmth and even style which somehow absorbed 
the weaknesses of staging. To it contributed, 
among others, the piquant Susanna, like a petite 
Sophia Loren, of Graziella Sciutti (who has 
begun to cure herself of her naughty addiction to 
parlando in Mozart), the salty, coarsely likeable 
Figaro of Taddei, and Teresa Berganza’s melting, 
adorable, supremely well sung Cherubino. Above 
all, there was the conducting of Giulini who, away 
from the tension of gladiatorial conflicts in the 
Festival Hall, seemed able to relax, to ease the 
tempo slightly but significantly, and allow the 
music to breathe. 

Much the worst performance | saw was the 
production of Benvenuto Cellini by the Nether- 
lands Opera. Nicolai Gedda sang the main part 
with considerable elegance, but his conception of 
Cellini was that of an intoxicated signalman. 
Marcel Lamy’s production and Francois Gan- 
eau’s décor were at best routine, at worst (in the 
carnival and forging scenes) abjectly inadequate, 
and Georges. Prétre, conducting, achieved only a 
kind of inane brio at the expense of countless 
charming and significant details in the score. Al- 
though I could not help enjoying it all in a light- 
hearted way (the second act ballet would have 
meved the Gorgon’s head to laughter) I recom- 
mend-any impresario who wants to put on a 
reasonable production of Berlioz not, if he values 
his reputation, to ask the French. Fortunately the 
Netherlands Opera made amends with an honest 
and faithful performance of Simon Boccanegra, 
conducted by Dorati. This work of Verdi’s middle 
and late periods, which I had heard only once 
before, overwhelmed me with its richness. 
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= is famous for Sea Dogs 
who went out in barks to 

meet the foe. (An Exe marks 
the spot where they went out.) 
PLYMOUTH has a Ho 

which it gives whenever a 
Guinness comes in sight. 


OMERSET is famous for 
S BATH which was occupied 
by the Romans. A Cheddar 
gorge can also be enjoyed 
in this county. Usually 


accompanied by Guinness. A Roman Bath Chap 


Pilgrim Mothers held a Tea 
Party before sailing in ‘“The 


Hiawatha, one of the 
first Pilgrim Mothers 
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ENT has the SNACK PORTS 
famous for Rye Sandwich, 

Winkle-teas, Dover Soles and 
Whitstable oysters which are 
all jolly good with 
Guinness. Kent also supplies 
some of the hops that go 
in this famous drink. 








Martellovision Tower 
on the Kent Coast 
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LIGHT AND LIBERTY 


THE article, ‘Light and Liberty,’ which appears in this issue of 
the Spectator, is being reprinted as a four-page pamphlet. Copies 
may be obtained at the following rates: 5 copies for 1Is., 10 copies 
for 2s, 3d., 25 copies for 5s., 50 copies for 10s. 6d., 100 copies 
for 21s. Orders should be sent to: 


SALES MANAGER, 
THE SPECTATOR LTD., 
99 GOWER STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 














LIGHTHOUSE KEEPERS TAKEN OFF AFTER FIRE 


PORT ST. MARY & PORT ERIN, ISLE OF MAN. At 11.10 on the morning of 23rd 
December 1960, the honorary secretary at Port St. Mary was informed that fire had broken 
out on the Chickens Rock Lighthouse. The life-boat R. A. Colby Cubbin No. 2 was 
launched at 11.40 at half fi tide in rough seas. It was impossible to come within a 
hundred yards of the lighthouse. With difficulty, the first keeper was hauled aboard by 
breeches buoy. Conditions prevented further rescue. The coxswain asked the Port Erin 
life-boat Matthew Simpson to stand by the lighthouse and, after landing the rescued man 
at 1.45, returned at 3.6. Both stood by until 6.14, when the Port St. Mary life-boat went 
alongside the lighthouse landing and took off the two remaining men, 
An Isle of Man both very exhausted and suffering from burns. The life-boats reached 
Coxswain their stations at 7.10 and 7.20. 
This is another true story of the Life-boat Service— typical of the work 
that is going on day and night, year in, year out. 
The Royal National Life-Boat Institution is supported wholly by 
voluntary contributions. 


YOU CAN HELP. SEND YOUR CONTRIBUTION TO:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 


R.N.L.I. 
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Why Africa was Grabbed 


By SIR PHILIP MAGNUS 


Is brilliantly objective analysis of the 

motives of British statesmen and their official 
advisers while Africa was being partitioned be- 
tween 1880 and 1900* is a deeply interesting and 
stimulating contribution to imperial history. 
Drawing primarily upon British and French 
public archives as well as upon the private papers 
of Gladstone, Salisbury, Rosebery and Joseph 
Chamberlain, the authors reach conclusions 
which are clearly and boldly stated, and they 
show skill in throwing facts and ministerial 
decisions into perspective while eliminating super- 
fluous narrative. 

Mr. Ronald Robinson, fellow of _— St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and lecturer on the 
expansion of Europe, and Mr. John Gallagher, 
fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and lec- 
turer in history, with Alice. Denny (Mrs. Rebin- 
son), are not concerned about the ethics of im- 
perialism, or about African history, or about 
the long-term effect upon African tribes and 
nations of European conquest and exploitation. 
Their approach is ruthlessly empirical, and after 
studying the policy-makers’ grammar they _pro- 
ceed to construe their texts and to expose: the 
few permanent factors in a large variety of suc- 
cessive local situations. They claim to have 
stripped those factors of an encrustation of sym- 
bolism and myth; and they conclude that “ffom 
start to finish the scramble to partition tfopiéal 
Africa was driven by the persistent crisis in 
Egypt.’ 

Throughout the nineteenth century, British 
statesmen regarded overseas expansion as much 
more than a physical necessity ffposed by in- 
dustrial surpluses and shortages. They were con- 
vinced that they owed a duty to humanity to 
spread their gospel of progress as widely as pos- 
sible. Believing that ‘moral improvement dnd 
intellectual enlightenment attended thé*growth of 
prosperity, and that all three depended upon 
political freedom, expressed in terms of. private 
enterprise, and upon economic freedom, ex- 
pressed in terms of free trade, they. used their 
prestige ‘and the pull ‘of their technology to 
spread their influence to the ends of the” earth. 
They preferred to achieve their goals indirectly, 
but were prepared to use force when necessary, 
and they lent aid and comfort to rebels in South 
America, Texas, Greece, Belgium, Hungary..and 
Italy. “a 

The British were not the first*and have not 
been the last people to project their image as a 
universal ideal, and they suffered the usual dis- 
illusionments. The Chinese and Ottoman em- 
pires, for example, mocked their blandishments 
and repelled their approaches; and the Indian 
empire, which they had conquered during the 
previous century, and which rested upon-military 
might and State enterprise instead of upon in- 
fluence and Jaisser-faire, contradicted cardinal 
elements in their creed. 

* AFRICA THE YVictorIANS. By Ronald 


AND 
Robiason and John Gallagher, with Alice Denny. 
(Macmillan, 45s.) 








The existence of that Indian paradox did not 
trouble pragmatic Englishmen, who consoled 
themselves with theories of benevolent trustee- 
ship on behalf of the twin bastion of their 
wealth and strength. Statesmen discovered that 
power derived from India was useful, not merely 
in extending British trade and influence in the 
Far East and in the Antipodes, but also in 
freeing themselves from inconvenient trammels 
imposed by democratic pressures at home. The 
Indian taxpayer, with half the British army 
billeted permanently upon him, bore the whole 
of the cost of his own occupation; and. in all 
global considerations of policy the security of 
the sea lanes linking India with the British Isles 
held the first priority. Every other consideration 
was subordinated to that primary objective, and 
before 1882 the huge unopened land mass of 
the African continent barely interested British 
statesmen because no threat had yet developed 
to the security of the vital sea lanes. 


In 1882 a dramatic and extraordinary reversal 
occurred in British policy towards Africa. 
Against all precept, tradition and prejudice the 
British proceeded first to invade and occupy 
Egypt and, subsequently, the Sudan; then to 
stake out claims to a huge new tropical African 
empire; and finally to wage a full-scale and very 
costly sub-continental war in South Africa in 
order to smash what was popularly known as 
‘Krugerism, and to reduce to subjection two 
white anti-British Boer republics. Speaking at 
Glasgew.in. May, 1891, when that new policy 
had A@lready..been pushed nearly half-way 
through, Lord Salisbury exclaimed: ‘I do not 
exactly know the cause of this sudden revolu- 
tion, but there it is. He added vaguely that it 


was ‘a great civilising, Christianising’ mission. 


Is it conceivable that Lord Salisbury’s charac- 
terisation of the motive for that sudden and 
puzzling reversal of British policy was the true 
one? Or was that motive instead, as most people 
believe today, an onset of arrogant -imperialist 
ambition and of the corrupting lure of the profits 
and glittering pomps of governing Africa? Or 
was it, perhaps, as the authors of this fascinating 
book claim to have proved, an instinctive and 
cold-blooded application by British Ministers of 
rules for national safety, handed on by Pitt, 
Palmerston and Disraeli, to perilous situations 
created by upsurges of Egyptian and Boer 
nationalism which threatened British sea com- 
munications with India at»their most sensitive 
points? P 

Discounting platform and _ parliamentary 
speeches, Messrs. Robinson and Gallagher have 
analysed in detail the actions of Ministers, their 
private correspondence and the minutes which 
they exchanged with their permanent officials 
in order to deduce the true motives for every 
British advance undertaken in Africa during the 
last two decades of the nineteenth century. They 
find that north of Rhodesia ‘the broad impera- 
tive which decided which territory to reserve and 
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which to renounce, was the safety of the routes 
to the East’; and that in South Africa the need 
to conserve British influence by satisfying the 
territorial demands of self-governing colonials 
was an important additional motive. 

That negative objective of safeguarding the 
sea routes to India had been pursued successfully 
before 1880 without annexations of territory 
upon any significant scale. Influence and co- 
operation with other powers had secured 
strategic points in North Africa; and control of 
coastal regions had sufficed in the South The 
great change was caused by Arabi Pasha’s 
nationalist revolt against the Khedive in 1882, 
which threatened the Suez life-line by plunging 
Egypt into anarchy, and by the unprecedented 
and fantastic rise of the Transvaal to an eco- 
nomic supremacy, based upon gold and 
diamonds, which threatened to pull the whole 
of South Africa out of its British orbit 

The nationalist outbreak in Egypt caused 
Gladstone to embark upon an action which 
was so much out of character as to have ap- 
peared incredible if it had not occurred. He 
dispatched an army to capture Cairo and 
ordered church bells to be pealed in London 
in celebration of the victory of Tel-el-Kebir. He 
had ‘planned to withdraw immediately after 
liberating the progressive and chastening the dis- 
ruptive elements, and the bitter disappointment 
which he suffered when he found that retreat 
was impossible helped to drive him into formal 
personal retirement for a time. 

Failure to reconcile the nationalists or to dis- 
cover an adequate: number of collaborators 
among members of the charming ‘but idle and 
incompetent Egyptian ruling’ class preceded 
failure to allay French fears. The accident of a 
political convulsion in France had prompted 
England to launch the invasion on her own, 
and the unappeasable jealousy and _ hostility 
aroused in Paris switched European rivalries into 
Africa overnight. 

Thereafter the scramble to partition tropical 
Africa raged, by a leapfrogging process, un- 
checked until 1900 when nothing more was left 
to divide; and the tensions provoked among the 
European powers became a contributory cause 
of the partition itself. The British, who continued 
to nurse their traditional obsession about the 
Cape and Suez sea routes to India, were haunted 
also by a well-founded apprehension that the 
long-term balance of world power was being 
transformed inexorably to their disadvantage. 

British statesmen were engaged throughout the 
nineteenth century in the lordly task of engineer- 
ing their country’s expansion, and despite ap- 
pearances to the contrary the outlook of the 
late Victorians was not more imperialistic than 
that of their predecessors. The enormous and 
disproportionate additions made between 1880 
and 1900 to the amount of red splashed upon 
maps was, by comparison with the earlier period, 
an empty and superficial achievement. Vast re- 
gions were annexed which added little or nothing 
to British wealth and strength, and the formal 
partition of Africa preceded its invasion by 
European planters, traders and officials Ministers 
had publicly justified the extension of territorial 
claims with appeals to imperial pride, and with 
promises of African progress; and ‘after 1900 
something had to be done to fulfil those aspira- 
tions, when the spheres allotted on the map had 
to be made good on the ground.’ 

Such in brief outline is the argument, and the 
authors, being young, regret that ‘the old men 
who sat at the head of affairs—as old men 
usually do’—should so often have been ‘fuddled’ 
and short-sighted. They emphasise the detach- 
ment of patrician Ministers and officials from 
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African realities, and from the opinions of ‘the 
man in the street and the man in the Stock Ex- 
change’; and they’ exaggerate, I think, the sig- 
nificance of the fact that policy ‘was still made 
at house parties’ by ‘peers and great landowners’ 
who shared an esoteric code of honour ‘with the 


. aristocratic castes of Burope.’ Ministers and 


bureaucrats may be aristocrats or commissars, 
but will always appear detached to some extent 
from the masses affected by their decisions. They 
are liable to suffer from an occupational disease 
and, in the search for objectivity, historians, 
too, have to guard against the risks of excessive 
intellectual detachment. 

Gladstone complained constantly in public 
about ‘the fiend of Jingoism’ which he believed 
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to be incarnate in some of his colleagues and 
most of his opponents; and he complained pri- 
vately and with good reason that Queen Victoria 
—that mirror of her age—was an even greater 
‘Jingo’ than Disraeli. 1 have always thought that 
in addition to ‘Jingoism,’ and to traditional con- 
siderations of national safety which the authors 
stress here above all others, a pure spirit of ad- 
venture inspired most decisions taken between 
1880 and 1900 to advance in Africa. Those de- 
cisions were taken by Ministers who, despite a 
weight of years, retained the hearts of school- 
boys; but that, I must emphasise, is a purely 
personal impression; and this exciting and impor- 
tant book is of outstanding and quite exceptional 
interest. 


Consolation, Incorporated 
Children of the Ashes. By Robert Jungk. Translated by Constantine FitzGibbon. 


(Heinemann, 25s.) 


SPREAD out your left hand, palm downwards, 
and you have a map of Hiroshima. Your wrist 
is a river. It flows across the palm, then splits 
into several mouths as it enters the sea. Each 
finger is a delta of land. The base of the fourth 
finger, where a woman wears her wedding ring, 
was the aiming point for the atom bomb. It ex- 
ploded there on August 6, 1945. The time was 
8.15 a.m. About 130,000 inhabitants of the city 
survived the explosion—some of them on the 
deltas, most of them on the palm and the thumb. 
How did they cope? In Children of the Ashes, 
Mr. Robert Jungk supplies a detailed answer. He 
has paid two lengthy visits to Hiroshima, inter- 
viewed a good many people, assembled their 
recollections. The result is a unique contribution 
to the literature of human disaster. 


At first, there was total chaos. Vast fires raged. 
The blazing ruins were crammed with dead and 
dying. The air was filled with screams. Amid the 
rubble, the survivors milled to and fro in swarms. 
Everybody who could walk, hobble or crawl was 
on the move, searching for families, friends, 
possessions, medical help. An eyeless horse, blind 
and hairless from the explosion, trotted con- 
tinually through the streets for several days and 
nights, as though searching for its stable. Many 
people saw it, and it stayed in their minds. For 
it summed up Hiroshima. There was nobody to 
shoot it, since organised government had 
vanished. There was no gas, no electricity, no 
light except from the fires. There was no food 
and no water. Of the 190 doctors in the city, 
seventy-two had been killed by the bomb. 
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Hunger, thirst and despair were everywhere. 
Nine days after the bomb, Japanese army 
lorries toured the rubble, calling on everyone 
who could walk to go to the ruined railway 
station and listen to a broadcast from the Em- 
peror. Hundreds went there. The Emperor’s first 
words were, ‘Prepare to endure the unendurable.’ 
Then he announced the surrender of Japan. 

This announcement seems to have awakened 
Hiroshima. The crowds who heard it prompily 
looted the station, seized the stocks of rice-wine 
they found there and got drunk. Looting became 
general. Army supply depots were pillaged for 
clothing, food, drink and Hiropon--the euphoria 
tablet Japan supplied to her suicide pilots and 
assault troops. Soon there was a flourishing 
traffic in Hiropon, as well as in industrial alcohol, 
methylated spirits and a brew made from fer- 
mented potato peelings. People tapped the 
broken pipes of the city, collected cupfuls of 
water and sold them. A colony of stalls sprang 
up in the centre of the ruins and gangsters 
emerged to organise and exploit the booming 
market in stolen goods. 

The gangsters were helped by the orphans. 
Before the bomb fell, most of the children in 
Hiroshima had been evacuated to the country- 
side. After the bomb, they swarmed back. 
Thousands had lost both parents. These children 
formed an underworld of their own. an anti- 
society in the surrounding chaos. They lived 
around bonfires which they built amid the ruins 
and they demanded payment from anyone who 
wanted to get warm. They begged, pilfered and 
plundered. They were the pickpockets, the pimps 
and the allies of organised crime. 

By mid-August, Japanese officialdom had 
begun to emerge again in Hiroshima. Its first 
task was to prepare for the arrival of the occupy- 
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created an authentic and dramatic picture of a 
time and a society that are now in the past.... 
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ing American and Australian forces. It issued 
a notice to the women of the city, which began: 
‘Female attire; thin, one-piece garments such as 
we wear out of doors will normally be regarded 
by foreigners as night attire. This could lead 
to impulsive treatment, with severe detrimental 
consequences.” Women were therefore instructed 
to wear long trousers, and ‘never in any cir- 
cumstances to expose your bosoms. 

Until the bomb fell, Hiroshima had had a 
red-light district which was renowned throughout 
Japan. On August 20, all the surviving pro- 
prietors of the brothels were summoned to a 
meeting by the Japanese authorities. Mr. Jungk 
quotes one of them. He went to the meeting, 
he said, with both his arms in slings and with 
‘fifty or sixty wounds’ received in the explosion. 
There he and his colleagues were told that-they 
must immediately ‘create institutions that would 
serve to prevent unfortunate occurrences.’ They 
protested that they had no funds. The spokesman 
for officialdom said that capital would be pro- 
vided; they would not need to spend anything 
at all and they could keep all the profits they 
made. Thereupon they agreed to set up a com- 
pany called Consolation Inc., with its offices at 
the police headquarters. The police provided 
them with 500 girls, who were collected and put 
at their disposal. By mid-September, ten Con- 
solation Houses were open—‘the first post-war 
houses in Hiroshima to contain comfort or 
luxury,’ says Mr. Jungk. 

The Japanese authorities were less successful 
in coping with the radiation sickness which 
followed the bomb. This did not begin at once. 
There was a time-lag of two or three days. Then 
thousands of people began to lose hair and eye- 
brows and to suffer from suffocation and vomit- 
ing. At first, the doctors left in Hiroshima 
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diagnosed it as dysentery. No accurate diagnosis 
was made until a Japanese stage star injured 
by the bomb was taken to Tokio for treatment 
at the university hospital there. She was 
examined by an expert on Roentgen rays who 
recognised the true nature of her illness. On Sep- 
tember 3 this expert went to Hiroshima and 
communicated his findings to the doctors of the 
city. Meanwhile, rumour had been busy among 
the survivors about the menace hidden in the 
bomb. Many of them believed that they were 
bound to die very soon. Some of them did. 
Those who did not tended to sink into apathy. 
The doctors invented a name for their state— 
muyoku-ganbo, ‘no more will." 

But Hiroshima flourished. More and more 
people flocked to the ruined city from other 
parts of Japan, eager to share in the reconstruc- 
tion boom. Soon the survivors were only half 
the population. Then they shrank to one-third. 
Now they are one-fifth. They are unwelcome, 
unwanted, unable to get jobs easily. They are 
barred from the city’s swimming baths. The 
matrimonial agencies of Japan refuse to accept 
them as clients, because it is feared that they 
may give birth to deformed children. 

Hiroshima today has banished the bomb from 
its collective mind, so far as it can. It is far 
bigger now and far more prosperous than ever 
before. Its citizens have an average income 
higher than that for all Japan. They have more 
washing machines and more TV sets than any 
other Japanese city. They also have thousands of 
pin-table saloons which stay open all round the 
clock. The most popular of these resorts is called 
The Atomic Mushroom. 


Mr. Jungk tells all this with a mixture of 
sorrow, anger and obscurity. Valuable as it is, 
Children of the Ashes is like a misty shop 
window; you have to peer very hard to see what 
is inside. The transformation from radioactive 
graveyard to affluent society is clearly not to 
Mr. Jungk’s liking. All the same, Hiroshima is 
an impressive testimonial to the Life Force, a 
vindication of never say die. 

CHARLES CURRAN 


Nasser Syndrome 


The omg By Robert St. John. (Arthur Barker, 
s. 


It will be years before the West sorts itself out 
of its enormous obsession about Nasser, and gets 
the man into reasonable perspective. Unlike 
nationalist leaders in orthodox colonies who later 
dine at the Palace, Nasser was vilified inter- 
nationally, from several sources—Israel, Suez 
warriors, American cold warriors, French- 
Algerian crusaders. Nor was the obsession 
checked by liberals, as those against a Nehru or 
a Banda have been: for liberals were muted 
over Nasser because of their sympathies with 
Israel. 

The result is that few Western writers have 
wished, have taken the risk, or have found 
publishers willing, to produce any assessment 
of Nasser that even begins to clear away the mud 
and the nonsense. In the short list to date: of 
English-language studies, Wilton Wynn’s Nasser 
of Egypt is undoubtedly the best. It had the 
great virtue that Mr. Wynn, AP Correspondent 
in the Middle East, had the courage to state 


definite judgments, and to expose at least some | 


of the most glaring myths and falsehoods in 
the Nasser Obession. Not so with Mr. Robert 
St. John—whose book will therefore undoubtedly 
be acclaimed. 


Mr. St. John’s general method is to present a 
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flood of biographical detail, of anecdotes and 
minutia, in dramatised American style. He does 
not cite his specific sources for’all these stories, 
He merely lists, at the outset, his supposed in- 
formants. Since these include most of Nasser’s 
colleagues; and since the reader is told that 
‘only Tito and Nehru can boast of longer inter- 
views’ with Nasser himself, the assumption will 
be that Mr. St. John has it all from ‘the inside.’ 
And since everything of substance in this account 
subtly repeats the old myths, this book will 
probably add to the general mischief, in a new 
way. 


The novelty is that Mr. St. John begins his 
life of Nasser quite well, indeed almost sympa- 
thetically. And throughout the book, he does 
give ‘the Nasser version’ of each major crisis or 
decision. But he does so in the manner I say— 
weaving around these ‘Nasser versicns’ a web of 
supposedly authentic detail subtly refuting them, 
but seldom actually committing Mr. St. John to 
a flat conclusion. This disarming process signifi- 
cantly begins the first time Mr. St. John has to 
mention Palestine—significantly because he had 
already. written a warm biography of David 
Ben-Gurion. Thereafter, every major event in 
Nasser’s career follows the Tel-Aviv line—and 
will, of course, also fit the orthodox Western 
picture. 


It is quite impossible to analyse all the legends 
thus given fresh impetus: as in all such obses- 
sions, the refutation requires a hundred times 
the space needed to make the accusation. The 
reader is given the flat Israeli, version of the 
fateful 1955 attack on Gaza: Mr. St. John 
ignores both his own State Department's and the 
UN’s findings. Then the Czech arms deal: 
Nasser signed it, of course, ‘to keep the Army 
happy . . . Israel’s existence was not the primary 
reason.” To flesh out the ensuing picture of 
‘flirtation with Communism,’ Mr. St. John lifts 
from an earlier hatchet-work a supposed Cairo 
broadcast extolling the virtues of Communism. 
This is precisely the way the obsession keeps 
rolling. Mr. St. John did not bother to check the 
reference against monitor records, which show 
for that precise date that Cairo was saying Arab 
Nationalism would not allow Communism into 
the Middle East. 


Blithe inconsistencies will skim past most 
readers’ eyes in this dramatised, fast-moving tale. 
What matter that on the next page and for the 
same period Mr. St. John notes Nasser suppress- 
ing Communists? Early in the book, among the 
small blessings, Mr. St. John does note Nasser’s 
driving desire to give his people dignity—of spirit 
and body. But of course the decision to build the 
Aswan High Dam was because it would be 
Nasser’s ‘Great Pyramid.’ Again, Mr. St. John 
acknowledges the Arab search for unity, and the 
tumultuous public reception of the 1958 Egypt- 
Syria union. But the subtle origin he asserts— 
using the ‘Nasser version’ technique—is that the 
union was engineered by Nasser as his ‘one 
card left’ to prevent leadership of the Arabs 
going ‘to Saud and to the West.’ This would 
simply be ludicrous were it not so likely to be 
believed. 


The-same, of course, will happen about his 
treatment of the Sinai War—that Israeli ‘rout,’ 
alone, of the Egyptians. And on and on Mr. St. 
John. goes, satisfying confirmed Nasser-haters, 
disarming the less certain, but only to end up 
with the same old disgraceful pottage of demon- 
strably incorrect fact and analysis. It is all tragic 
—not so much for Nasser, who has survived it, 
but for the West itself. 

ERSKINE B. CHILDERS 
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Real City 


Pharos and Pharillon. By 
(Hogarth Press, 8s. 6d.) 

Alexandria, a History and a Guide. By E. M. 
Forster. (Mayflower, 8s.) 


E. M. Forster. 


_In 1915 Mr. E. M. Forster volunteered for the 


Red Cross and was stationed in Alexandria when 
the city was threatened with invasion by the 
Turks. The danger passed, and he had leisure to 
discover the place. In discovering it he came to 
love it, and did homage to his love with two 
books which now reappear after long obscurity. 
Alexandria, a History and a Guide has twice 
been a casualty. Its original printing was almost 
entirely destroyed by a fire in the store-rooms of 
Messrs. Whitehead Morris’s Alexandria branch; 
the second edition, revised and published by the 
same firm, came out in 1938 and was killed by the 
Second World War. Third time deserves to be 
lucky. 

In Pharos and Pharillon, Mr. Forster develops 
superbly many of the themes and characters of 
the History. The book is divided into two parts, 
the essays in Pharos treating of the ancient 
world, those in Pharillon of the modern. Pharos 
was ‘the vast and heroic lighthouse that 
dominated the city’; Pharillon ‘the obscure suc- 
cessor of Pharos, which clung for a time to the 
low rock of Silsileh and then slid unobserved 
into the Mediterranean.’ 

The modern sketches and impressions cover 
some of the ground Robert Liddell so perfectly 
surveyed in his remarkable novel Unreal City, 
and which Mr. Lawrence Durrell has hugely 
transformed in the gothick romances of his 
Alexandria Quartet. These three chroniclers of 
Alexandria meet in admiration and love of the 
poet Cavafy. Mr. Liddell has given us the most 
thorough understanding of the man, as he has 


Duckworth Books 


The 
Missionaries 


G. W. TARGET 





A blistering novel about religion and politics in 
modern Africa, by the young author of The 
Evangelists and The Teachers. 


“The final piece of evidence that here we have a 
rising novelist of the highest calibre. The whole 
book is masterly in construction, characterisation, 
style and dialogue. .. . He has an almost unique 
ability to make goodness not only attractive but 
artistically satisfying.”"—DAVID- WINTER (Church of 
England Newspaper). 
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given the most just picture of the city; Mr. 
Durrell has paid tribute to ‘the Poet of the city,’ 
‘the old man,’ by translating him; it is Mr. 
Forster who sets him unforgettably before us, 
caught as the poet himself caught life, in an 
everyday pose that suggests eternity. 
Modern Alexandria is scarcely a city of the 
soul, Founded upon cotton with the concurrence 
of onions and eggs, ill built, ill planned, ill 
drained—many hard things can be said against 
it, and most are said by its inhabitants. Yet to 
some of them, as they traverse the streets, a 
delightful experience can occur. .. . They turn 
and see a Greek gentleman in a straw hat, stand- 
ing absolutely motionless at a slight angle to 
the universe, His arms are extended, possibly. 
‘Oh, Cavafy. .. !” 

This oblique stance is taken up by Mr. Forster 
himself in the best of these essays. In ‘The 
Solitary Place,’ after a vivid description of the 
flowers that rush out in spring to transform, in 
a flurry of colour, the quarry country west of 
Lake Mariout, he shows us the Bedouin at the 
first winter rain, his wooden plough like a half- 
open penknife, ‘singing tunes to the camel that 
he can only sing to the camel, because in his 
mind the tune and the camel are the same thing.” 
His accounts of cotton-brokers howling in the 
Bourse, of the peevish British officer, and of 
himself improbably accompanying the police 
upon a raid on a hashish den are very funny, 
with a crisp tang of irony. But it is the essays on 
antique events which live in the memory. Alex- 
ander in the oasis at Siwa becomes, perhaps by 
an error in the priest's Greek, a god, and sets out 
to sail ‘westward until he had conquered the 
Night and eastward until he had conquered the 
Day.’ Ptolemy V, surnamed Epiphanes, is en- 
throned by a bloody mob after the regent had 
concealed the death of the king and murder of 


- the queen for fourteen months. Philo takes his 


embassy of Jews to beg favours of Caligula, who 
thunders, ‘So you are the criminals who say I 
am not a god.’ Then, after a dialectical victory 
over the eating of pork, he softens: “These are 
the people who think I am not a god. I don’t 
blame them. I merely pity them. They can go.’ 

In ‘St. Athanasius’ and ‘Timothy the Cat 
and Timothy Whitebonnet, the breakdown of 
classic civilisation, the hacking away, by 
Christianity’s two-edged sword, of reason and 
tolerance, move him to sadder reflections. Fol- 
lowing Gibbon’s twenty-first chapter, he sees the 
bloody struggle between Athanasius and Arius 
as a horrible and unnecessary farce, a farce 
which destroyed the last hope that in Alex- 
andria, where Greece and Egypt had been 
unified, ‘the graciousness of Greece might be 
not quite incompatible with the Grace of God.’ 
Athanasius is Mr. Forster's villain, a spiv grow- 
ing into a politician, who ‘weaned the Church 
from her traditions of scholarship and tolerance.’ 


All things evasive, ambiguous, monstrous and 
prodigious in Alexandria set Mr. Durrell off in 
a slaver of excitement around his ‘great wine- 
press of love’; Mr. Forster is moved to observa- 
tion and elucidation. His wry and rational, 
slightly angled glance, misses nothing and is 
kidded by nothing. The Alexandria of today is 
not beautiful, it is not romantic. In the war, after 
raids, gross gentlemen in Pastroudi’s shuddered 
with anxiety lest their favourite pastries should 
not be available. The over-elaborate blocks of 
flats mar the charming seafront, where the 
promenade ends abruptly in desert and the 
yellow, rotting rock crumbles like cheese beneath 
the feet. Where Mr. Durrell glamorises, Mr. 
Forster celebrates what is left of the antique 
great city—a few stones, and its noble history. 

MARTIN MANNING 
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Prisoner of Angria 


a Bronté. By Winifred Gérin. (Nelson, 
Ss.) 


Tue bitterness of Branwell Bronté’s life, the 
self-destroying need he had (in that home of 
genius and moral probity), the fear, the slyness 
and the comicality of his unhappy heart, stand 
out .most beautifully in this detailed and sym- 
pathetic life-history. Miss Gérin is thorough. No 
stone is left unturned by her industrious mind— 
nor by her travelling feet, for nowhere, it seems, 
where Branwell trod or rolled (he early took to 
drink and opium) has remained untrodden by 
this biographer. I find her book more attractive 
by the detail she gives of pubs, houses, villages, 
of landscapes, collateral biographies and seaside 
lodgings. When Branwell goes with the Robin- 
sons, who employed him as tutor and his sister 
Anne as governess, to Scarborough, I like to have 
the seaside life put before me. ‘W. Wood informs 
the Nobility and Gentry visiting Scarborough 
that his houses, situated on the Cliff . . .°; ‘John 
Walshaw, Sea-Bather’ undertakes to dip all 
patrons. ‘Invalids especially attended to. N.B. 
J.W.’s machines. . are painted red and white 
stripes.’ 

Nothing Branwell ever did succeeded. He was 
happiest in childhood, making up the Angrian 
and Glass Town stories, with Charlotte for 
closest friend and collaborator. The gifted girls 
threw Angria off when they grew up, but Bran- 
well could not do this, he stayed captive to the 
childish tales, the maps, the portraits, the heroic 
characters whose sources—in Blackwood’s 
Magazine and contemporary history—Miss 
Gérin perhaps too faithfully pursues. When 
Branwell was sent to London at the age of 
eighteen, he could not present his letters of intro- 
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duction to the Royal Academy, he could only 
walk the streets, his timid heart beaten down by 
the very promise of advancement the letters held, 
by the ‘superiority’ he imagined too vividly in 
others and shrank from. Making a story of him- 
self, as he loved to, he writes: ‘He was restlessly 
aimlessly . . . feeding his spirits with “little 
squibs of rum.’ * Then he comes back to his hotel 
and lies down Yet in company after his own 
heart, low, gay company, or among his friends in 
Bradford and in his own village, he was a most 
entrancing, happy companion. a wonderful 
Arunken fellow, full of classical quotations and 
boxing talk. 

The jobs poor Branwell took were of comical 
mishap and variety, and slyly he concealed his 
slips from his family. Of his first tutoring post, 
which promised well, he says he ‘set out to make 
‘a good impression, drinking tea with old ladies 
and wearing black.’ But his literary ambition 
undid him. Having written a letter vainly to 
Blackwood’s (that famous example of how not 
to write to editors) and to the poet Wordsworth, 
he at last gained the attention o: Hartley Cole- 
ridge, who told him to be a writer. So he 
neglected his pupil, got drunk many times and 
was sacked. His job as railway clerk, especially 
at Luddenden Foot, where the awful scenery 
could hardly fail to distract a Bronté, came to an 
end because he-drew pictures in the margin of 
his ledger and kept leaving the porter in charge, 
who helped himself to the petty cash. There is a 
note here that is very moving: ‘Curled Greens 
for Mr. W’ (possibly his porter Walton) and the 
cry three times repeated, ‘Jesu—Jesu—Jesu,’ The 
Mrs. Robinson affair, of course, was more 
serious. He thought she loved him as much as he 
loved her, that she was, in his own excruciating 
verse, 
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wedded to an Iron Breast 
Whose feelings ne’er replied tc thine. ... 
She sent the dismissed tutor money presents, but 
when her husband died she married a rich man. 
Branwell’s nerves now gave way (as a little 
boy, on a fairground swing, he had cried out 
‘Oh my nerves, my nerves!’). His poor old blind 
father had him to sleep in his own-bedroom, and 
night after nigt listened to the tell-tale delirium 
which showed him what this bright hope, this only 
boy, really was. Yet one likes Branwell, as Miss 
Gérin, so scrupulous in mind and heart, also 
plainly does. He is under-talented, he is out- 
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rageous, but he is faithful to his poor broken 
self, he is alive and suffering. The best of his 
drawings (shown here) is Our Lady of Grief 
(Mrs. R looking at a tombstone). The best of his 
writings—this is in Miss Gérin’s opinion, | have 
not read them—are his translations of Horace’s 
Odes. Her book, by way of postscript, turns one’s 
thoughts to novelists. No wonder they are suspect 
—they always get the details wrong. Only the 
best could have ‘invented’ Branwell in the full 
richness of his sorrows and surprises. Only the 
best, only perhaps, and only where are they? 
STEVIE SMITH 


Beethoven, Jr. 


John Christopher in Paris. By Romain Rolland. (Heinemann, 18s.) 
A Holiday by the Sea. By Gerald Brenan. (Hamish Hamilton, 16s.) 
The Lifeline. By Hugo Charteris. (Collins, 18s.) 


His Lordship. By Philip Gibbs. 


LECTURING on the contemporary novel in 1911, 
H. G. Wells referred to Romain Rolland’s Jean 
Christophe as an example of the large. gutsy 
novel he approved of. John Christopher in Paris 
is the third volume, and even before one starts 
reading it the period flavour is unmistakable, 
what with the name of Gilbert Cannan on the 
title-page as translator and the heavy uncom- 
promising type,. photographically reproduced, I 
presume, from the original edition. In this instal- 
ment, Christopher, the junior. Beethoven, is in 
exile in Paris after getting into trouble with the 
German authorities. Rolland’s intention, I take 
it, was to show that France and Germany need 
each other, since their cultures are complemen- 
tary: this is all too evidently symbolised in the 
heavy friendship between Christopher and the 
sensitive. young. French poet Olivier. But 


Rolland also seems to have used this volume to 


attack obliquely all the things in France he 


didn’t like. Christopher, arriving penniless in 


Paris, has a horrid time of it; in recording his 
impressions, Rolland paints, with a Baudelairian 
intensity of detail, an overpowering picture of 
the nastiness of life in the modern metropolis. 
The analysis of Parisian corruption takes up 
nearly a third of the book; it is scathing, brutal, 
sharply observant and occasionally amusing. And 
there is far too much of it. This goes for the 
book as a whole: Rolland never uses one word 
if 300 or 400. will do. In presenting Christopher 
as a moral giant, towering above the pygmies, 
Rolland succumbs to hypertrophy of the creative 
faculty; he writes page after page like a man 
shouting at the top of his voice. As it is, one is 
more aware of Christopher's priggishness and 
capacity for mawkish sentiment than of his 
nobility of soul. He should have been the hero 
of an epic poem or a classical tragedy;, he 
doesn’t fit into the ironic, essentially anti-heroic 
mode of the novel, even on such a vast scale 
as this. The book is an interesting example of 
the preoccupation in late-romantic fiction with 
the emotions of the artist; one can compare it 
with Lawrence’s -much smaller novel about a 
musician, The Trespasser, published in 1912. But 
it is old-fashioned rather than a classic. - 
There is nothing noble about A Holiday by 
the Sea, though it gave me considerable pleasure. 
‘Distinguished’ would, however, be an appro- 
priate word for it; in fact, they don’t come much 
more distinguished than this. It is set in a drab 
seaside resort in the (apparently) dismal summer 
of 1932. Tom Fisher is a morbidly introspective 
middle-aged intellectual, a writer of unpublished 
novels; he is reluctantly on holiday with his 
sister Dora, whom he had once -incestuously 
loved, and her. husband Hubert, a Communist 





(Hutchinson, 15s.) 


doctor who is steadily going mad. The book con- 
sists of Tom’s Palinuroid journal, crammed with 
cultural references and flickering with acid wit. 
He describes without relish his holiday diver- 
sions; Watching girls on the beach, picking up a 
shop-girl for brief inglorious copulation: falling 
in love, for a time, with Hubert’s ex-fiancée, a 
‘handsome’ nymphomaniac in her early thirties 
who has ‘not long been out of a mentai home. 
In the'end Hubert is drowned, and Tom returns 
thankfully -to- his’ snug bachelor home in 
Leamington, the holiday ended. The material, it 
will be seen, is uninviting; nevertheless, the 
writing is brilliant throughout, the characters are 
admirably realised and the book has solidity, 
shape and balance. I can only echo Simon 
'Raven’s remarks of last week and wonder why 
$o many good books are written about such 
monumentally nasty people. 

Bravura writing also characterises The Lifeline, 
which might be described unfairly as a Linklater 
or Mackenzie romp told in souped-up Jamesese. 
Tulloch Traquhair, a bearded giant who has 
achieved national fame playing Little John in a 
TV serial about Robin Hood, comes to the small 
Highland town of Fluach to take over a pub. 
Since the previous owner is in prison, and 
Traquhair is in effect acting as his manager, the 
townspeople are dourly suspicious and unco- 
operative. But by exerting his slightly bogus 
buccaneering personality and theatrically playing 
the Highlandman all the time, he manages to im- 
press himself upon them, especially when he 
discovers an apparently inexhaustible source of 
high-grade whisky.. The book’s elaboration of 
manner takes a little getting used to, but Mr. 
Charteris does write extraordinarily well; apart 
from an occasional excessive straining after 
verbal effect, he achieves a remarkable combina- 
tion of glitter and accuracy, and the contrast 
between the boisterousness of the matter and 
the fastidiousness of the style adds to the fun; 
as, for example, in the superb account of the 


-danee in chapter fifteen. This is a highly enter- 


taining novel, though I did wonder at times what 
its raison d’étre was, or whether indeed it had 
one. 

.,His. Lordship is the eighty-fourth novel by Sir 
Philip. Gibbs, who is in his eighties. It is a 
lightly told fairy-tale about a venerable Liberal 
peer and his granddaughter, a vivacious piece 
active in the CND (or something of the sort— 
the contemporary detail is a little hazy). It’s 
refreshing, if slightly incredible, to read a novel 
in which the phrase ‘making love’ refers, not to 
sexual intercourse, but to something purely 
verbal. 


BERNARD BERGONZI 
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It’s a Crime 


Hicu adventure is harder to come by than the 
mere whodunit: Gavin Lyall’s The Wrong Side 
of the Sky (Hodder and Stoughton, 15s.) is in 
the great tradition, but so up-to-the-minute that 
the jet-age author gets the same sort of romance 
out of beaten-up old Dakotas and their dis- 
illusioned pilots as steam-age Robert Louis 
Stevenson did from a schooner and its pirate 
crew. Two resourceful airmen, one with a dingy 
past, hunt a nawab’s jewels from Athens to 
Libyan desert to Greek island in a tall tale told 
with such zest, in such a tart, tough sardonic tone 
of voice that the gobstopping coincidences don't 
matter a damn, and adventure is all. The best 
first novel of its dashing kind for many a milk- 
and-water month. 

Another brisk but ironic adventure story is 
A Delivery of Furies, by Victor Canning (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 15s.), in which a hard-bitten 
English adventurer takes on a piece of. piracy 
in aid of a Caribbean revolution, is double- 
crossed, and tangles with the tough top revolu- 
tionaries in an attempt to get his own back. 
Exciting, plausible, well-written, and the Carib- 
bean background particularly well done. So it is 
in A Time to Kill, by Jack Weeks (Cassell, 16s.), 
in which the villain-murderee is perhaps a little 
too bad to be true—he ruins one friend; rapes 
the wife of another; leaves a partner to die, for 
profit; and bullies the island’s blacks—but who 
kills him makes a splendid mystery: the writing 
has texture and the characters have depth. 

The background in Decision at Delphi, by 
Helen MaclInnes (Collins, 18s.), is Taormina, and 
then Athens, Sparta and Delphi, in all of which 
a young American becomes involved with 
Greek politico-plotters, the nihilist heirs of the 
Communist andartes of 1944. Bags of local 
colour, predigested classical scholarship and 
political indignation, but they enhance rather 
than interfere with a strong stirring story, mak- 
ing just the leisurely thing for a deckchair on.a 
Hellenic cruise. There is knowledgeability of an- 
other sort in News of Murder, by Anthony 
Lejeune (Macdonald, 12s. 6d.). The author has 
been the editor of Time and Tide and now works 
on the Daily Express: his hero is the crime 
reporter of a popular paper and his heroine works 
on a Bloomsbury weekly: he gets his details right. 
The tale itself is very lively and fairly likely, about 
drugs and murder, and goes at quite a lick. One 
of the very few thrillers about newspapermen 
that newspapermen can read. 

More slaughter. The Spoilt Kill, by Mary Kelly 
(Michael Joseph, 15s.), begins with designs being 
leaked from a Potteries firm to its foreign rivals, 
and a private detective turned loose upon the 
problem, which would have been quite enough to 
have kept the novel going, Miss Kelly’s skill at 
character and local colour being what it is. But 
we will have blood, these days, and murder in 
this instance detracts from the admirable realism 
of people and of plot: porcelain designs do get 
stolen, but in real life there’s seldom a killing 
in the kiln. All the same, as good as any of 
Dorothy Sayers for background, if not quite so 
Stylish, and everybody a good deal more likely 
and likeable than that tedious Lord Peter. 

Call for the Dead. By John le Carré. (Gollancz, 
13s. 6d.) ‘They dreamed of peace and freedom. 
Now they're murderers and spies’-—the wry, dis- 
illusioned, yet compassionate verdict by shabby, 
provincial, intelligent British spy-catcher on his 
adversaries in a civilised, exciting thriller of the 
Cold War. Admirably written, and at least as 
plausible as those recent cases in the courts. 


CYRIL RAY 
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Three Wiser Men 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


{ Tue Council on Prices, Produc- 
tivity and Incomes is in itself no 
substitute for a wages policy 
but with Lord Heyworth to re- 
place Lord Cohen in the chair, 
Professor Phelps Brown instead 
of Professor Sir Dennis Robert- 
son and Sir Harold Emmerson 
in place of Sir Harold Howitt 
it has produced a refreshingly 
constructive fourth report. What 
a welcome change from the depressing cynicism 
of the old Robertsonian economics! The new 
Council does not deny that our besetting sin is 
the persistent tendency of pay and profits to rise 
faster than production—the cost-push inflation— 
but it frankly admits that no one section of the 
community can. be blamed for what has been 
going wrong. The course of events in a market 
economy, it says, depends on all the decisions 
that are being taken every day at home and at 
work, in government and industry. in shops and 
offices, in boardrooms and at the negotiating 
table. But it rightly adds that the primary re- 
sponsibility for policy and action must rest with 
the Government and it is not afraid to state that 
when a cost-push inflation threatens it does not 
favour government action deliberately designed, 
in the Lloyd manner, to throw men and machines 
out of work. That sort of remedy. it remarks, is 
‘worse than the disease.” And it scorns Mr. 
Lloyd’s new regulators which, it says, give the 
economy a push in just the opposite direction to 
the one needed at the time. It is a great pity that 
its report was not completed in time for Mr. 
Lioyd to study before he succumbed to the harsh 
deflationism of his Treasury advisers. 

The constructive proposals of this Council’s 
fourth report are so close to the policy which I 
have been advocating for years in this column 
that I must be forgiven for’ enlarging on them in 
some detail. To begin with, it: advocates the 
planning of investment. To be effective, it says, 
investment must be programmed in each of the 
main sectors of the economy and these pro- 
grammes must be collected and collated in a 
national ‘projection of investment intentions.’ In 
arriving at this consensus it is important that each 
sector should aim high. The present need for the 
UK is to form a consensus about a higher rate 
of investment and growth. So far the only in- 
vestment planning in the UK has been done for 
one industry—by the Iron and Steel Board. In 
France investment planning has been undertaken 
for the economy as a whole by the Commis- 
sariat du. Plan and as a result the French have 
been able to avoid the unemployment and surplus 
capacity which would otherwise have arisen at 
particular points. Is it any wonder that in the last 
seven years France has been able to raise its out- 
put per man-hour in industry by 50 per cent. 
while we have only raised it by 25 per cent.? 

Although the Council maintains that the sheer 
quantity of investment in the UK has been too 
small—largely because the Government’s 
periodic deflationary measures of dearer money, 
restriction of bank advances and the paring of 





spending plans in the public sector have fallen 
mainly on investment—it seems to agree with my 
contention that it has not been wisely directed. 
It has no praise for the investment allowances. 
It would like to see more of that sort of invest- 
ment which makes better use of a given labour 
force. It records with approval the big rise in 
productivity in 1958-60 when the economy moved 
to a full utilisation of its labour and plant. 
The main theme of the report is the need for 
a sensible wages policy. The Council pays tribute 
to the OEEC report on the problem of rising 
prices (discussed here on May 12) from which 
it draws its main recommendation—that there 
should be an official projection for a period 
ahead of the extent to which productivity in the 
national aggregate may be expected to advance. 
This projection would cover the production of 
goods and services of all kinds by the working 
population (not the industrial sector alone) and 
would be related (a) to the planned investment 
programme and (b) to forward assessments of 
manpower needs and resources. It would be an 
indicator of the anticipated rate of growth of 
the whole economy; it would be a guide for 
those responsible in their particular fields for the 
planning of production, the fixing of prices and 
profit margins and the settlement of wages and 
salaries. In other words, the projection would 








COMPANY MEETING 


~ THE LONDON COUNTY 
FREEHOLD AND LEASEHOLD 
PROPERTIES 


PROFITS TAX—“BAD AND INEQUITABLE” 





Tue Sist annual general meeting of The London 
County Freehold & Leasehold Properties Limited 
was held on July 31 in London. 

Mr. Thomas J. Cullen (Chairman and Joint 
Managing Director) presided and, in the course of 
his speech, said that the consolidated revenue 
balance for the year was £1,731,000, which was 
£330,000 more than the previous year. After income 
tax, profits tax and interest, the increase was £79,000. 
The Board recommended a total dividend of 
ls. 24d. per 10s. ordinary stock unit against 1s. 1d. 
last year. 

Mr. Cullen added: All costs continue to rise and 
in particular profits tax at 15% will cost £40,000 
more in the current year. This tax is bad and 
inequitable and falls only on the ordinary share- 
holders in a Limited Company. 

I must draw attention to the heavy burden of 
taxation now imposed on property companies and 
destined to be increased as from Ist April, 1961. 
This taxation falls under two heads: Income Tax 
(mainly Schedule A—Property Tax and Schedule D 
—Excess Rents) and Profits Tax. The amounts pay- 
able for the year under review were respectively 
£558,459 and £179,564, a total of £738,023. Truly a 
substantial contribution to the National Exchequer! 
In all, this represents just over 10s. 6d. of every 
pound earned by the Company and over Ils. Od. 
from Ist April last. 

Mr. Cullen then reviewed the progress of the 
Company’s overseas interests in Canada, Australia 
and Rhodesia, and concluded : 

The year under review has been a very active 
one and we have every reason to believe that, 
coupled with our continuing activities, our future 
prospects are good. 

The report was adopted. 
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indicate the limits within which movements of 
pay and profits must lie if they are to be com- 
patible with stable prices. It would not prescribe 
an absolute limit. Some industries might go 
beyond the limit but what their decisions meant 
for others would be made apparent to the public. 
Enlightened publicity is the key to the success of 
this whole policy. 

What are the chances of getting this sane 
procedure followed? The Council admits that it 
calls for ‘a high degree of leadership both on the 
part of the Government and of both sides of 
industry.’ Alas! Mr. Lloyd has failed in his first 
test. He has chosen to antagonise the trade 
unions by creating conditions of such grave un- 
employment that their decisions will not be free 
decisions but forced. The Council does not deny 
that the Government should take action to re- 
strict excess demand but in this case no convinc- 
ing evidence has been put forward that over the 
whole economy there is any excess of demand. 
Sir Roy Harrod believes that with many in- 
dustries working below capacity demand is 
running at too low a level for the maximum effi- 
ciency of industry. Even the deflation-mad 
Economist questions whether in view of the re- 
cent falling-off in retail trade the cuts have not 
gone too far. It looks as if Mr. Lloyd deliberately 
rejected the appeal to common sense and com- 
mon justice and chose to have an industrial war, 
beginning no doubt with a railway strike this 
autumn. It will now need a change at the 
Treasury before a sensible wages policy can be 
put forward. And even when the Chancellor 
goes there is no hope of investment planning 
on the lines of this Council’s report unless there 
is a revolution in the Treasury establishment. 

There are many other excellent suggestions in 
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STEWART & ARDERN 
EXCELLENT RESULT 





THe Twenty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
Stewart & Ardern Limited was held on August 1 
in London, Mr. George A. Royston, chairman and 
joint managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the year ended March 31, 1961: 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Motor Industry 
suffered a setback in the autumn and winter the 
profit before taxation is £541,347, and after pro- 
viding for. taxation is £257,347, compared with 
£295,884 last year. In the circumstances this is an 
excellent result. The Board recommend a final 
dividend of 15 per cent. 

The Commercial Vehicle Division has shown a 
very satisfactory increase in business, and some of 
this is attributable to the remarkable Mini-Minor 
van which has attained a popularity unique in the 
history of light van sales. The new Morris Com- 
mercial J.4 10/12 cwt. van announced in the autumn 
of 1960 made an instant appeal, and the vehicle 
is certain to fill an increasing part of the light van 
market. Morris Commercial House, Wembley, with 
its Round-the-Clock-Service facilities has continued 
to expand. Your Board has decided to open another 
Commercial Vehicle branch at Camberwell which 
will be in operation by the end of the summer. 

As regards future prospects, Private Cars are still 
-in brisk demand. The Mini-Minor saloon is selling 
in increasing numbers, and there seems to be no 
diminution in the sale of the Minor “1,000.” But it 
would be most unwise to forecast the future—al- 
though I can say that business for the current 
financial year, to date, is up to expectations. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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this Council’s report, especially those concerned 
with improving and disseminating statistical in- 
formation about earnings, prices, the cost of 
living index and the changes in the rate of stock- 
building. But Jet us all ponder its conclusion. The 
problem of the cost-push inflation cannot be 
solved by periodic appeals for restraint or by 
cuts in consumer demand or by a detailed 
system of State control of prices and incomes. 
It can only be solved by planned investment to 
raise productivity and by regulating the rise in 
money incomes—both pay and profits—to 
accord broadly with an agreed projection of 
growth. And this cannot be achieved by a 
divided nation, Mr. Lloyd. 


investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 


HE equity markets are still under the influ- 

ence of Mr. Lloyd and although the selling 
has never been great there will be no big 
support until the trustees come in to buy. And 
it seems that their entry will be gradual and 
cautious. If Gus decided to answer Mr. Lloyd’s 
appeal and keep its dividend unchanged, there 
is no need to rush into equities. The best advice 
I can give to investors is to watch for oppor- 
tunities to pick up shares which have been de- 
pressed by new issues but are likely to benefit in 
the long run from our entry into the European 
Common Market. The notable example is 
DISTILLERS whose underwriters had to take up 
about 12 per cent. of the rights issue. At the issue 
price of 32s. 6d. (10s. paid) the shares free of 
stamp return about 44 per cent. Another case is 
the CITY CENTRE convertible loan stock 5s. paid 
at 4s. 9d., half of which has been left with under- 
writers. This gives a right of conversion in 1962 
into City Centre shares at 60s. (now 54s.) which 
had been quoted at 65s. 9d. at the height of the 
property boom. Mr. Cotton and Mr. Clore are 
already exploring the development possibilities 
in Europe which City Centre might take up. 
There are other shares which will benefit from 
our entry into the Common Market—for 
example, ICI, JAGUAR, LEYLAND, STONE-PLATT, 
GLAXO, GOODLASS WALL, etc., but I must leave 
details till another week. 


Gilt-edged 

The gilt-edged market has not quite settled 
down to the worst monetary deflation ever im- 
posed by a peace-time Government but already 
there are tempting prices in the short- to medium- 
dated market. For example Savings 3 per cent. 
1955-65 is redeemable at par in four years’ time 
and can be bought at 884 to yield 6.25 per cent. 
to gross redemption or 8.2 per cent. if the capital 
profit is ‘grossed up.’ Funding 3 per cent. 1966-68 
is redeemable at par in seven years and can be 
bought at 80}. The corresponding yields are 6.6 
per cent. and 84 per cent. Poor old War Loan 
is down to 52% and establishes our long-term in- 
terest rate at 63 per cent. But the wretched local 
authority treasurers, desperately tight for money, 
are having to pay 74 per cent. to get seven-day 
call loans. It is not for me to comment on the 
harm these rates inflict on the housing movement. 


Dollar Stocks 

Some institutions have been moving out of 
sterling equities into dollar—even into the 
cyclical stocks, and I am inclined to play for 
safety in a Canadian equity which is helped 
by the recent monetary easing-up and the small 
discount on the Canadian dollar. For example 
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ABITIBI, a leading pulp producer, can be bought 
at $75 London to yield nearly 4 per cent. and 
FALCONBRIDGE NICKEL at $115 London to yield 
nearly 3 per cent. I like also BELL TELEPHONE at 
$984 London to yield over 4 per cent. 


Company Notes 


SSOCIATED British Picture Corporation 

has achieved a sharp recovery in profits 
for the year ended March 31, 1961. The net 
profit of the group (before tax) was £4,929,959, 
an increase of £1,979,132 and close on the 
record net profits attained in 1959; but these ex. 
cellent figures had little effect on the price of 
the 5s. ordinary shares. The after-tax profit was 
£2,284,500 against £1,466,572. The remission of 
the entertainments tax helped the company enor- 
mously in regard to the production and distribu- 
tion of films and the cinema section of the 
business, which contributed about 46 per cent. 
of the trading profit, the balance arising from 
television. At the company’s well-known Elstree 
Studios two outstanding films have been 
made—The Rebel and The Long and the Short 
and the Tall. During the year twenty-six cinemas 
were closed, but there are as many as 313 still 
in operation. Two of the new and popular bowl- 
ing centres were opened at Dagenham and Wylde 
Green (Birmingham), while two more at Leyton- 
stone and Levershulme are being converted for 
this game. The chairman, Sir Philip Warter, pays 
tribute to the Independent Television Authority 
for its past help and co-operation, and states 
that business so far for the current year is being 
well maintained. Ten years ago the net ordinary 
dividend absorbed £391,000; this year the 60 per 
cent. distribution (the same as last year) takes 
£946,000. There is to be a one-for-one share 
issue. The 5s. shares, now 49s. against a high 
for 1961 of 62s., give just over 6 per cent.—a 
fair return. 

Weston-Evans (Holdings), like other com- 
panies in the engineering field operating in or 
near Manchester, is suffering from a shortage 
of skilled labour. In spite of that the group 
achieved a 60 per cent. expansion in trading 
profits for the year ended March 31, 1961— 
these amounted to £244,005, a record. The group 
operates as engineers to the paper and textile 
trades and last year acquired Thomas Bradford 
and Co., laundry engineers. This concern’s works 
at Salford will be closed and moved to Clifton, 
where the group is extending its existing works 
at a cost of about £60,000. It also has a sub- 
sidiary in America and has a good record for 
export—an important point to be noted. The 
total dividend of 30 per cent. is equivalent to 
374 per cent. as against 25 per cent., as the 
capital was increased by a bonus issue last year. 
The chairman, Lieutenant-Colonel W. D. Gibbs, 
is confident for the future provided the company 
can get over its labour difficulties. The 4s. or- 
dinary shares at 15s. offer a fair return of 8 
per cent.; the dividend is covered by earnings of 
72 per cent. 

Last week the proposal to increase the capital 
of Colvilles by £15} million was overwhelmingly 
approved at the extraordinary general meeting. 
It is encouraging to know from the chairman, 
Sir Andrew McCance, that the long-term pros- 
pects for the company are good. Since the an- 
nouncement of the rights issue—three for eight 
at 57s. 6d.—the shares have had a big fall. The 
new shares at around 44d premium, free of 
stamp, look a worth-while buy; the last call 
is due on August 16. The old shares at 55s. 9d. 
x.d. yield 5.7 per cent. 
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HOVIS-McDOUGALL LIMITED 





YEAR OF PROGRESS AND EXPANSION 





MR. KENNETH MOORE ON TAKE-OVER BIDS 


Tue 28th annual general meeting of Hovis- 
McDougall Limited was held on July 27 at the 
Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, Lon- 
don, W.C.2, Mr. KennetH Moore (the chair- 
man) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his State- 
ment which had been circulated with the Report 
and Accounts for the year ended 31st March, 
1961: 

Our trading experience during the past year 
was very much as expected in that keen and 
sometimes over-keen competition within the 
Flour Milling Industry tended to reduce profit 
margins, Sales, however, were well maintained 
particularly in the case of our main proprietary 
brands—Hovis Bread Flour and McDougalls 
Self-Raising and Plain Flours. 

The results of E. Marriage and Son Limited 
and its subsidiaries were well up to expec- 
tations and this acquisition early in April 1960 
has not only strengthened our position in the 
Flour Milling Industry but has brought oppor- 
tunities for development in other branches of 
the food industry—for example, in the field of 
a variety of cooked-foods including potato 
crisps etc. : 

Our non-milling subsidiaries had a good year 
and made a substantial contribution to the over- 
all Group results which, for purposes of record, 
are set out at the foot of this report in com- 
parative form for the four full years which have 
elapsed since the merger of the Hovis and 
McDougall businesses. 

It will be seen that in spite of the factors I 
have mentioned the Group has made further 
progress during the year. For this our warmest 
thanks are due to those responsible for the 
management of the various businesses within 
the Group and to all who work in them, and in 
this I am sure our shareholders will wish to 
join. 

Capital expenditure during the past year 
amounted to more than two-million pounds. 
Much of this sum was for additions and 
improvements to plant, buildings and equip- 


ment and the remainder was for the acquisition 
of controlling interests and investments in 
various businesses complementary to our exist- 
ing activities, 


TAKE-OVER BIDS 


To our regret the company has recently been 
the subject of various rumours of take-over 
bids which led, for a time, to some speculative 
activity in its Ordinary stock, The Press, as is 
their duty, duly reported not only the rumours 
but also the fact that we informed them that, 
to the best of our knowledge, the rumours were 
entirely without foundation. 


That remains the position today but I think 
it right to mention the matter because of an 
aspect which is often overlooked, namely the 
disturbing effect which such rumours have on 
those who work in the businesses concerned. I 
hope that what I have said and what I say 
hereafter will reassure them, 

Having dealt with the particular it is per- 
haps appropriate to add some general com- 
ments which may help to keep such matters in 
perspective. There is nothing new or inherently 
wrong in amalgamations, mergers and take-over 
bids. On the contrary, they have been going on 
throughout the growth of industrial and com- 
mercial activity, Almost every large business 
one can think of is a product of these processes 

‘the great banks, the insurance companies, the 
major engineering, ship-building and chemical 
companies, the breweries and so on all bear 
witness to the advantages, indeed the necessity 
in modern conditions, of large-scale organ- 
isation—advantages, generally speaking for 
customers, stockholders and employees alike 
und, indeed, for the national economy. 


GROUP’S GROWING STRENGTH 


In its modest way the Hovis-McDougall 
Group is a case in point, It has been built up 


by the amalgamation of complementary 
businesses after friendly and private negotia- 
tions and is stronger technically, financially and 
in terms of human resources than the con- 
stituent parts would be on their own. Moreover, 
the growing strength of the Group has enabled 
us to look after our employees even better than 
was the case in years gone by. 


The trouble is that, particularly in the tax- 
distorted economy of the post-war years, there 
have been cases which have given the process a 
bad name. I have in mind those which savoured 
not of the marriage of complementary 
businesses but rather of rape. It is to this aspect 
of the matter that those concerned should direct 
their attention. 


To return to our domestic affairs, you will be 
glad to know that our trading experience for the 
first three months of the current year has been 
satisfactory; it is too early to hazard a forecast 
for the remaining nine months but we shall be 
disappointed if we cannot, once again, present 
results reflecting the growth and broadening of 
the businesses within the Group. 


RIGHTS ISSUE 


In addressing the meeting Mr. Moore 
announced that, for the reasons and purposes 
indicated in his Statement circulated with the 
Report and Accounts, the Directors have now 
decided to proceed with the Issue to Ordinary 
Stockholders by way of “rights” 3,295,190 new 
Ordinary Shares of 5s, each for subscription 
at the price of 12s. 6d, per share in the pro- 
portion of one new share for each ten 
existing Ordinary Stock Units of 5s. each. This 
will provide some two million pounds addi- 
tional development and working capital. 
Provisional allotment letters in respect of such 
“rights” issue will be posted on August 18, 
1961, to Ordinary Stockholders on the Register 
at the close of business on July 10, 1961. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the other formal business duly transacted. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF PRINCIPAL FIGURES 


Group Profit before Taxation (after deducting Pre-acquisition Profits of 


newly acquired Subsidiaries) 
Taxation and various adjustments 


Group Surplus 
Dividends (net) 


Ploughed-in by way of additions to Reserves 


1958 
£ 


1.825.536 
982,608 
842,928 
359.805 


+e a ~ - £483,123 





Year ended 3}st March 





1959 1960 1961 
£ £ £ 
2.050.362 2.472.114 2,734,832 
986,043 1,253,073 1,412,241 
1,064,319 1.219.041 1,322,591 
427,396 558,460 678,093 
£636,923 £660,581 £644,498 
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The Fact Is 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


I HAVE recently come 
across a book on science 
which contains exactly 
the sort of science I like. 
It is, 1 must admit, a 
children’s book; its title 
is Amazing Scientific 
Facts.* I like to be 
amazed. I like to know 
that fifty baby opossum 
will fit on to a table- 
spoon and I like the idea 
of the scientist doing it— 
‘no, they won’t go on to a dessertspoon. Bring me 
a tablespoon’; that chemical factories often use 
pipes made of glass; that a human being eats its 
own weight of food once every fifty days (some 
I know improve on that). It should be a boon 
to those who spend time in schools trying to 
convince the arts men that science is more than 
a matter of pimply youths making unintelligible 
marks on paper to record the progress of pop- 
ping bunsen burners. Not more important: just 
more interesting. The book is full of things like 
the man in the Canal Zone who makes a fortune 
with a strain of four-leaved ‘lucky’ clovers; and 
straight take it or leave it entries like: “There 
is a giant water-lily in Brazil whose enormous 
* By Jane Sherman. (Dobson, 10s. 6d.) 








leaves, if protected by padding, will act as rafts 
carrying people weighing as much as 150 pounds.’ 

I can think of a few entries of my own along 
these lines. CARBON PAPER: a blue sheet-like 
substance used for printing text in mirror writing 
on the back of a typewritten sheet of paper. 
MOTH BALLS: small hard camphorated balls 
most commonly found in houses where moth 
abound. It is popularly supposed that moth 
hatch from these eggs, but they are found 
together because both species require a hoarding 
and over-anxious householder for their develop- 
ment. TORTOISE: an inert pet; it is not uncom- 
mon for a tortoise to be confined lovingly to a 
box of hay in October, cherished all winter and 
found in March to have been dead for months. 

Better even than the straight fact are the 
places where a well-known myth is knocked 
on the head—like the beaver, who cannot fell a 
tree so that it falls in the right place, and indeed 
is frequently brained by trees of his own felling. 
Elephants, it turns out, are not afraid of mice, 
goats don’t eat tin cans, rattlesnakes are ap- 
parently known in America as the ‘gentlemen 
among snakes’ (sounds like Macmillan), but, as 
the author sternly remarks, rattling is ‘nothing 
but a nervous habit over which a rattlesnake 
has no control.’ The author has a rather fine 
turn of this sort of phrase; one paragraph begins 
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simply: “Extraordinary in looks, the sea-hors 
is also extraordinary as a father’ (he keeps eggs 
in a pouch like a kangaroo). 

The beautiful thing about exploding popula 
myths is that you do not, in fact, need any 
more evidence than you had the first time. Take 
the one about ostriches. We all believe that 
ostriches hide their heads in the sand. Then 
we were told that one gains this. im. 
pression because the ostriches, by lying slumped 
on the ground, artfully contrive to look like a 
heap of old feathers and so escape the atten- 
tions of the enemy. Now this book comes along 
and says that an ostrich runs away from danger, 
but sticks his head into the sand to drink water 
that he finds under the earth. I'd go for ex. 
planation two myself, but what is agreeable is the 
air of authority with which all three are pre. 
sented. I remember an occasion some years ago 
when it was found that an error of (I think) 
seven miles a minute had been discovered in 
the conventional reckoning of the speed of light. 
There was a good explanation, of course, but 
the Times wrote a stinging leader pointing out 
that the best scientific brains of the country had 
been making a mistake of over 400 miles an hour. 

Again, it is commonly supposed that the 
fact that you can see a ship’s mast over the 
horizon before you can see the hull proves 
that the earth is round. But suppose the same 
piece of evidence was produced to prove that the 
earth had great waves in its surface? Or that 
there was a very curious piece of refraction to 
be observed on any horizon compounded of just 
water? We wouldn’t know any better. My father 
doesn’t believe that the earth is round, as a matter 





AN ADDITIONAL 1°, WILL 
BE PAID FROM 1st OCTOBER 


The Planet Building Society offers you 
complete security. It has been established 
over 100 years, is a founder member of 
The Building Societies Association and 
was one of the first Societies to be granted 
TRUSTEE Status for its deposits. 


PLANET funds are employed to encourage 
the ownership of sound home property. 
Assetstotal over 12 MILLION POUNDS and 
RESERVES exceed £500,000. 





(Income Tax paid and 


promptly. 
including Bonus) 


WRITE, TELEPHONE OR CALL FOR FULL DETAILS 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


Planet House, Finsbury Sq. E.C.2. Tel: MONarch 8985 
(MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION) 
Branches at: Chelmsford, Ilford, Maidstone, Romford, Worthing. 





Current investment in the Planet Building 
Society receives interest at the rate of 

33 % (34 % plus ¢ % bonus) per annum, 
tax paid by the Society—equivalent to 
£6.2.5d. per cent on investments taxable 
at the standard rate. This is a very 
profitable yield for such a safe investment. 


Any sum from £1 to £5,000 can be 
invested in the PLANET. No charges are 
made for investment or withdrawal and 
withdrawal can be effected easily and 









Man overboard ! 


x 


Even to-day, many childreh 
through no fault of their own, lack 
security, education and spiritual 
care. In our Homes and in the 
“Arethusa” over 800 children are 
being fed, clothed and are given 
spiritual training—but it costs more 
each year. Will you help us? England 
needs trained men and women, 4 
generous donation can help us to train 
technologist or 


an extra sailor or 


nursing sister. 


Please send all donations to Mr. F. A. Thorp, General Secretary 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON W:C:2 
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of fact; or at least he won't say it is, in the absence 
of evidence he can judge personally; and is 
fond of comparing the relative amounts of evi- 
dence produced to support (1) theories of re- 
ligious miracles, (2) theories of scientific fact, 
4nd (3) theories about the Loch Ness Monster. 
{t ig all one to him. 

The scepticism of such a liberal arts man is 
a fine thing to behold: a granite monolith im- 
pervious to weather and change, but it seems 
sad that the stand they take also bypasses 


Consuming Interest 
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the sheer fascination of these facts, true or false. 

The defenders of science in schools are apt to 
contend that it is useful—which it probably 
isn’t: it is a lot more use to have reams of poetry 
or philosophical chat inside the head than to 
know the mating habits of the camel. They con- 
tend that it is practical—which anyone who has 
ever seen a scientist trying to rent a house or get 
the laundry back on time would be apt to contest. 
They also contend that it is true: and it may 
be—for the time being. 


Underground Army 


By LESLIE 


] SOMETIMES think that hell must 
be a place much like London 
Underground: it could hardly 
be much worse than the Tube 
in the summer—hot, airless (ex- 
cept for fierce dusty hurricanes), 
and swarming with lost souls. 
Because of the convention 
that office hours begin about 
nine o'clock in the morning and 
end about five, millions of 
Londoners are squashed inio 
a panic-stricken sixty minutes of 
travel twice a day. And to prove that this is a 
privilege the London Transport Executive raises 
the price of admission every year. 
With one eye on Dr. Beeching | have lately 
been reading the annual report of the British 
Transport Commission. A study to determine 
the sources of noise on the Underground trains 








Readers of this column, particularly, will 
be delighted to know that from now on 
Roy Brooks’s lively property advertise- 
ments are going to appear in the Spectator. 
What brought about this pleasing state of 
affairs, we gather, was the rejection by both 
the Sunday Times and the Observer last 
week of the following, intended as an open- 
ing paragraph to the customary column: 


NOTICING THE DISCREPANCY between the texts 
of our advertisements in the Sunday Times and 
the Observer; the former censoring my refer- 
ence to the current military exploits of our 
oldest ally (9.7.61) and the latter, not wishing 
to be beastly to the Germans, changing my 
word “Germans” into “Warlords” where I re- 
ferred to the bombing of S. Ken. (11.6.61), 
people are always asking what I actually send 
in. Uncensored versions of my mutilated ads., 
with others, will hereafter appear in the 
Spectator —Roy Brooks, 


And let us begin by printing here the one 
that got away from the Sunday Times last 
Week : 


CHEAP FLAT Off NORTHSIDE, CLAPHAM Com. I 
hate the euphemism “Garden” for Basement, 
but this flat, light, and level at the back, really 
has sole use of splendid gdn with Anderson 
shelter of the type that saved my wife’s life 
in the last war but, alas, won't save our child- 
ren’s if we hand nuclear warheads to the Huns. 
Spacious drawing rm, gd dble bedrm, mod 
b & k. ONLY £234 p.a. New agrmnt. Decent 
Owner only wants abt £100 for curtains, car- 
Pets &c. 
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has been started. The .planning of the Victoria 
Line was pursued last year. Twenty-two new 
trains were added to the rolling-stock. And 
Notting Hill Gate Station was finished. 

At this rate of progress the subterranean move- 
ment of London’s workers should catch up with 
actual needs about the same time as the arrival 
of the first space-ship on Mars. Meanwhile we 
shall continue to queue for tickets while the 
automatic machines stand idle—half the slots are 
now sealed up. The clerks are too busy mak- 
ing up their returns to open both ticket 
windows, no one has the decency to punch our 
ticket when we've bought it, and ali too often 
no one wants to collect it either. No wonder the 
LTE prosecutes 7,000 people a year. Familiarity 
with such laxity breeds contempt of being caught. 

According to the report, the LTE now has an 
operational research department. No doubt it is 
busily engaged on problems in queueing theory. 
It should soon turn its attention to such minor 
problems as how to get several hundred pas- 
sengers off a Tube train when several hundred 
others are trying to get on at precisely the same 
time and the platform is packed solidly with 
bodies. At present the method is either for the 
station staff to shout unintelligible instructions 
at the tops of their voices, or simply to disappear 
through one of those doors marked ‘PRIVATE.’ 

The Machiavellis of Broadway are not as 
worried about these minor grievances as I am. 
They record blandly the increase in the subter- 
ranean swarms, explaining that ‘reduced bus 
mileage discouraged passengers.’ Then they have 
the nerve to add: ‘London Transport continued 
to make its services as convenient and attractive 
as possible. . . .” I think we had all better take 
the advice of the Egg Marketing Board and go to 
work on an egg. 

* 

I find something dispiriting about ordering ice 
for a party from the fishmonger or the local 
coal merchant—the accepted sources. What 
might once have served as a cod’s bier doesn't 
appeal to me for insertion in my guests’ drink, 


det alone mine; and hacking away at a chunk of 


ice does not induce the proper frame of mind 
for bringing off a social success. 

So I am glad to hear of a new firm, ‘Ice Cubes 
Ltd.,” 209 Clarendon Road, WI1l (PARk 3182), 
which delivers neat-looking ice cubes to all but 
the City area of London, and on the day of 
ordering. The cubes are shaped like yo-yos 
(cubes with a hole in the middle freeze more 





Note for 
next week. 


ITV Monday, August 7th 
at 10.30 


Another 
World 


‘“‘POLK OF THE SEA” 
The second of Douglas Fisher's 
three programmes in the 
Granada “Another World” serics 


ITV Weduesday, August gth 
at 9.35 


Randolph Churchill, in the 
first of a new scrics, 
answers back when people say 
what they think of him 


ITV Thursday, August 10th 
at 9.35 
TV PLAYHOUSE 


The Dumb 
Waiter 


by Harold Pinter 


ITV Friday, August 1ith 
at 10.30 
APPOINTMENT WITH... 


J.B. 
PRIESTLEY 


Priestley talks with 
Malcolm Muggeridge 


ITV Friday, August 11th 
at II.00 


On Trial 


THE DILKE CASE 
Victorian divorce suit 
which ruined a politician 
(A repeat by request) 


GRANADA TV 
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quickly, apparently) and come in plastic bags 
of five, ten, fifteen and twenty pounds weight, at 
sixpence a pound. A friend of mine ordered the 
five-pound bag (2s. 6d.), which included some 
140 cubes, and had plenty to spare at the end of 
her party for twenty-five, though it was a warm 
summer’s night. 

Jack Veeder, a former Harvard football star 
and director of the firm, tells me he first con- 
ceived the idea for Ice Cubes Ltd. out of despera- 
tion about ten years ago. Faced with an un- 
planned party, he sent out for some ice. Four 
hours later his emissary returned with the ice, 
apologising for taking so long, but explaining 
they wouldn’t have the same trouble next time; 
they were in luck—the mortuary which had sup- 
plied it was right around the corner. 

* 

A correspondent writes to say that limes have 
at last become available in her part of the 
country, but now that she can get them she 
doesn’t know how to use them. 

My belief is that they make the best of hot 
weather drinks—straight, with a little sugar, ice 
and soda; or coupled with gin or vodka Alter- 
natively they can be used wherever you would 
ordinarily use lemon—juice, slice or chunk; as 
in a gin and tonic. A squeeze of fresh lime on a 
Charentais melon is particularly effective. 

The trouble is that at a shilling each they are 
uneconomical: I must confess that my chief 
reason for plugging them so assiduously is the 
hope that if demand rises and they begin to come 
in more regularly, the price will fall. And this 
is not unlikely, as the chief reason for the high 
price is that they now tend to go only to the 
luxury stores. 


* 


I have been called to order by a correspondent 
for discussing mayonnaise without once men- 
tioning arachide oil. He rightly makes the point 
that arachide oil (at one-third of the price of olive 
oil) can be used by those who dislike the taste 
‘of olives—or cannot afford the price of their oil. 
Similarly, margarine makes passable pastry —for 
people who don’t like, or can’t afford, butter. 

In northern France (Waverley Root’s ‘butter’ 
region) olive oil is considered to be too rich, too 
pungent and too dear. So it is hardly surprising 
that the patronne from Brittany (referred to in 
the letter) never touched it. There are even 
restaurants in France, well to the south of the 
butter belt, who use the northern dislike of olive 
oil as an excuse for making mayonnaise with the 
cheaper huilé d’arachide. (In England, where the 
sight of. freshly “made mayonnaise is so rare, 
delight at being offered the ‘real’ thing stultifies 
any criticism of the oil employed.) 

However, emulsifying eggs and oil does accen- 
tuate the fruity flavour of the olives, so it is 
advisable to choose a mild oil for mayonnaise. 
And the use of first pressing ‘virgin’ oil is a 
guarantee against the bitter tang of the stone 
which bothered my correspondent, as both the 
stones and skins of the olives are removed before 
the fruit is pressed. 

Arachide oil, on the other hand, is entirely 
innocent of flavour (a virtue in its more mundane 
kitchen uses) and the mayonnaise made with it 
would be equally insipid without the extra 
seasoning of mustard powder and additional 
lemon juice. 
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If my critic had confined himself to reminding 
me that arachide is a cheap and acceptable sub- 
stitute for olive oil, I would have acknowledged 
my omission, and left it at that. However, I must 
refute his suggestion that the use of olive oil 
(rather than arachide) can, in itself, be a cause 
of failure of a mayonnaise—if by failure he 
means separation. Only two things cause a 
mayonnaise to curdle: impatience, and the use 
of ingredients that are too warm or too cold. 


Postscript oS 


TEN years ago and more 
there were those in Mos- 
cow who were always 
expecting the Govern- 
ment to announce that 
in future matches—per- 
haps even cigarettes— 
would be free, or salt, or 
bread, or public trans- 
port. (As far as I can 
recall, the only service 
which was free at the 
time that came as a 
surprise to a Westerner was local telephone calls.) 
The optimists of Stalin’s time have had to wait 
a long time and what seems odd now, even to an 
economist as amateur as I am, is that such a 
fuss should be made over the promise of free 
food, fuel, housing and so on. Isn’t it all just a 
matter of bookkeeping? If the State owns all 
the means of production, and of distribution, 
presumably it can make what profits it chooses 
on, say, refrigerators or motor-cars, and use 
them to cover the free issue of cheap necessities 
such as bread and salt. 

Even under so different an economic system as 
ours it isn’t difficult, given the will, to provide 
free education and a free health service (which 
the Soviet Union hasn’t yet got, by the way)— 
here the ‘free’ service is partly, at any rate, paid 
for out of taxation, and thus indirectly out of 
the profits of capitalistn; there the cost comes 
out of the profits of State capitalism. 

There is a lot to be said for making as many 
services as free, in this sense, as possible: for 
one thing it reduces some distributive costs and 
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could also, I suppose, reduce the number of civil 
servants. But I see possible snags, too. When bread 
is free, how wastefully will it be used? And | 
used to think that the reason why a free local- 
call telephone system worked in Moscow ten 
years ago was because there were relatively few 
private telephones, used for gossip and chat. | 
know one woman in this country who could 
wreck the system for good 


* 

The next best thing to being an accomplished 
writer of light verse oneself (and ! would rather 
have been Praed than the Prince Regent) is to be 
the occasion of accomplished light verse in 
others. A few weeks ago I suggested that 
when ballerinas were presented with bouquets, 
after their performances, there ought to be cigars 
or champagne for their partners—and that many 
an actress, for that matter, might herself prefer 
a bottle to a bouquet Upon which the 
pseudonymous ‘Koh-l-Noor, of the West 
Sussex Gazette, observed, in words that I am 
permitted—and very pleased—to reprint: 


Oh, not with flowers! Say it not. dear, with such 
Outmoded flummery of faded graces 

Send me not blossoms which | may not touch, 
And Cellophane in monstrous mode encases. 


Let me not guess the message o! a rose 

Or why you send me marjoram or dahlia 
To signify the way your ardour grows 

Or save me from the spectre grim of failure. 


But choose me rather something in a flask 
Some bottled sunshine, tribute to the beauty 
Of my performance: that is all I ask— 
A glass of something special. free of duty 


Let Pontet Canet bring the happy flush 
To cheeks you’ve oft compared to summer roses; 
Though port—one must confess it, with a blush— 
May have its reddening effect on noses. 


Perhaps then one should settle on a spot 
Of hock, moselle, Pol Roger, or whatever 

Else you can possibly afford; but not 
The modern-style bouquet hygienic 


* 


Never! 


A glossy photograph reached the Editor of the 
Spectator the other day of Mr. Basil de Ferranti, 
Conservative MP for Morecambe and Lonsdale, 
with his wife Sara holding their one-day-old 
son in her arms. An attached cyclostyled hand- 
out gave details of Mr. de Ferranti’s business and 
political career, and stated that it came from his 
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‘Heavens! girl, cover your head.’ 
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Chelsea address, giving his telephone number. Only one firm 1 know of specialises in the Beau Rivage at Condrieu. Shippers don’t always 
On ringing this number we were referred to the ‘little’ wines of France—Asher, Storey & Co. know what retailers will ask for their wines, so 
Fleet Street firm of John Hallock, Public They are shippers and do not deal direct with Asher, Storey’s list gives a symbol to each, show- 
Relations Consultants, who were, it seemed, the public, but a postcard to them at 127 Lower ing approximately within what price range it 
responsible for sending out the photograph and Thames Street, EC3, would put you on toa likely should fall. I picked from the wines at between 
the circular, though their name did not appear on _ retailer, and bring you a copy of their list of 12s, 6d. and 20s. a very fine, dry, fragrant 1959 
either. I should have thought that an efficient ‘Rare and Lesser Known Wines of France,’ Sancerre from the upper reaches of the Loire, 
public relations consultant would not have spent which describes at length, and very gracefully, but there are plenty in this unusual and interest- 
his client’s money on sending photographs of his some three dozen pretty unusual wines, among ing list at under 9s. 6d. This is a chance for 
baby to weekly papers that don’t print photo- them eight or nine from the Jura; one from the some returned holidaymakers to track down that 
graphs, even of politicians’ babies. But then I French shores of Lake Geneva; a number from ‘charming little wine’ that they were afraid 
think all sorts of things about young men who Savoy; and the great (and expensive) Chateau ‘wouldn't travel.’ 

acquiesce in having their new-born babies’ photoe- Gillet, from south of Lyons, most of the small Which reminds me to say that although some 
graphs sent out broadcast to a bunch of strangers. production of which goes to those great wines won't travel, this wine-writer will. f am off 


* 


restaurants, the Pyramide at Vienne and the for a month. 


CYRIL RAY 








Classified advertisements must be pre- 

5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Led., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 





CAMBRIDGE HOUSE (The Incorporated 
Cambridge Un: versity Settlement) requires a 
young Leader for its Boys’ Clubs for one 
year. Salary £500 per annum plus board and 
accommodation in the Settlement valued at 
£247 per aonum. Application form may be 
obtained from The Head, Cambridge House, 
131 Camberwell Road, London, S.E.S. 


DIRECTOR for 94 newly opened flats’ for 
single women, Highgate. Administrative ex- 
perience essential. Salary £500-£650 p.a. and 
attractive s.c. flat. 6 weeks holiday. Write 
Personnel, Y.W.C.A., 108 Baker St., W.1. 


EXPERIENCED SECRETARY required to 
assist Managing Director and Creative Director 
of small but rapidly expanding publishing 
company. Able to work on own initiative, 
pleasant personality, shorthand typing and— 
most important—good telephone manner. The 
company specialises in the production of high 
quality publications for industry and com- 
merce. Please apply to Managing Director. 
Spectator Publications Lid , 38 Russell Square, 
W.C.l. 


GRANADA TV 
require a 
SCHOOLS LIAISON OFFICER 
to be based in Leeds. 


The Schools Liaison Officer will be the 
representative of the Schools Television 
Department covering Yorkshire, Notting- 
hamshire amd Lincolnshire. He will be 
required to visit schools, report on pro- 
grammes and initiate amd maintain con- 
tacts with educational bodies and 
authorities. 
Applicants should have had varied teaching 
experience; a knowledge of television, 
educational films or broadcasting would be 
an advantage. 

Five-day week; generous Pension and 
Dependants’ Assurance arrangements. 
Write, giving details of age, experience and 
present employment to Appointments 
Officer, Granada TV, Manchester 3 


UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 
New Zealand 


LECTURER IN EDUCATION 


Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position. Applicants should 
have a good background and training mn 
history, with a developed interest m the 
historical and philosophical aspects ot edu- 
cation. Experience in historical research 
would be an added recommendation. ft is 
probable that the appointee will be re- 
quired to undertake scme teaching out- 
side the boundaries of his own speciaity 
and it is highly desirable, though not 
mandatory, that he should hold a pro- 
fessional qualification in teaching. 
The salary will be at the rate of £1, 380 per 
annum, rising to £1,700 per annum. Com- 
mencing salary will ‘be in accordance with 
qualifications and experience. 
Approved fares to Christchurch will be 
allowed for the appointee, his wife and 
children. In addition actual removal ex- 
Penses will be allowed within specified 
limits. 
Further particulars and Lege my a as to 
the method of application should be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
Marlborough rl Mall, London, 
Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London, on 3ist August, 1961. 
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has been retained to advise on these following appointments 


SECRETARY/CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 


for the holding company of a group of companies south of London 
engaged in light engineering and metal printing, with a turnover of 
about £14 m. He will co-ordinate the accounting and financial affairs 
of the group, and a successful performance can be expected to lead 
to appointment as Financial Director in a few years’ time. 
Candidates, preferably aged 35 to 40, must be Chartered Accountants 
with some years’ management accounting and company secretarial 
experience in a public industrial company, preferably in light | 
engineering. 
Salary £2,500 to £3,000. Please send brief details in confidence quoting | 
reference Z.3835 to P. Hook. 


WORKS MANAGER 


for a company south of London employing about 350 on light metal | 
press work, to be responsible for the efficient and economic running | 
of the works. | 
Candidates must have had several years” experience of works or | 
production management in the light metal pressing industry and be | 
thoroughly familiar with costing.*A qualification in mechanical or | 
production engineering, though not essential, would be an advantage. | 
Age 35 to 45, Salary £2,000 to £2,500. Please send brief details in 
contidence quoting reference Z. 3836 to P. Hook. 


unless he gives permission after a confidential interview at which he will be 


In no circumstances will a candidate's identity be disclosed to our client | 
given full details of the appointment. 
| 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 Stratton Street, London, W.1. 














GOVERNESS-HOUSEKEEPER wanted for 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL | serene and happy household, beautiful country 
home in Cotswold Hills. You may as well know 
that we are Spiritualists and Occultists, Buddhist 
and Christian, and we want our children to be 
taught the Truth. Mother is a medium, Father 
ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT a healer. We will sound insane to most 
read this advertisement. We want the person 
to whom we sound refreshingly sane. No crack- 
pots meed apply. Excellent salary. Please 
write in — (we are also graphologists) 











TOWN PLANNING to Box No 

RESEARCH ASSISTANTS wanted in the Cia a ‘ 
Town Planning Division for research on THE WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL 
location of industry, population, employ- ASSOCIATION 
ment and land use statistics and open 

a fama nataa ccttaiie alien BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON DISTRICT 
Applications are invited from persons 
holding an Honours degree (2nd class or an oy Rye A So yen of 
above) in Geography, Economics or the Association: Berks, Bucks and Oxon 
Social Sciences. Applicants should intend District. The successful applicant will be 
to make a career in planning and to required to live in or near Oxford and_to 
qualify as Associate Members of the Town join the Association’s Superannuation 
Planning Institute by evening study. Scheme, The salary scale is £220 increasing 


by annual increments of £37 10s. to £295. 
Commencing ater in the ranges £680- 





£960 or £830-£1,250 according to age and Further details and application forms, 
experience. Particulars and form return- which should be returned by Ist Septem- 
4 by 19 August, from Hubert Bennett, ber, can be obtained from the District 

F.R.LB.A., Architect to the Council, Secretary, W.E.A., 42 Wellington Square, 
(EK /S/2233/8), County Hall, S.E.1. Oxford. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT —contd. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. Emphasis on ex- 
ecutive, i, by News Director. Should 
earn £650-£ ase indicate education and 
commercial Gudkouand. Box 8023 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 
COMPUTER CENTRE 


The University has purchased a General 

Electric Computer (GE225) which is to 

be installed early in 1962 in a newly 

formed Computer Centre. Two _ initial 

academic positions have been . established 

and applications are now invited for the 
position of: 

READER IN COMPUTING 
Salary—£A2,9%60—60—£ A3,200 
Applicants are required to have experience 
in automatic computation and noumerical 
analysis, together with academic qualifica- 
tions appropriate to the status of Reader 
and, as the appointee will be Officer-in- 
Charge of the Computer Centre, he must 
have some administrative experience. 
The Reader wil! be responsible for the 
general management of the computer 
equipment, for consultation with users 
and the arranging of courses in program- 
ming techniques and numerical analysis 
at graduate and undergraduate level. For 
an interim period until the operational 
routine of the Centre is established, the 

Reader will be responsible to 

fessor of Electrical Engineering, apart 
from the teaching of numerical analysis 
for which he will be responsible to the 
Professor of Mathematics. He will be 
expected to carry out and supervise 

research work. 
The University will make arrangements 
for the appointment of a Lecturer in 
Computer Electronics who will be con- 
cerned with the reliable operation of the 
digital computer and ancillary apparatus. 
The successful applicapt will be entitled 
to participate in the benefits available to 
academic staff which include F.S.S.U. 
type Superannuation, Housing Assistance, 
Study Leave and Travel Grants. 

Additional information on the conditions 
of appointment, staffing and activities of 
the partment, together with application 
forms will be supplied upon request to 
the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, Marl- 
borough am, wie Mail, London, 


Applications close, in Australia and 
London, on 4th September, 1961 


COPY- rYPISTS. Temporary. 10-5. p.m. 10 
guineas. MUSeum 6858. 
(Continued Overleat) 


FAMILY 


PLANNING 
Portal Seunce 


Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., Londen, W.C.| 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANI BANKERS 





] 

] 

Gross Assets exceed £2,500,000 | 
} Are paying 74% p.a. interest on 

) deposits for the eighth year in 
q succession, with extra $% added 
? annually on each £500 unit. 

) Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Ltd. § 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, wc 


{ 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT—contd. 


SHORTHAND.TYPISTS: 
p.m. £12. MUSeum 6858. 


Temporary, 10-5 


ST. PANCRAS BOROUGH COUNCIL 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT (Genera! Division) 
reqd. for Cultural Activities section of 
Public libraries Dept. General interest in 
arts essential and practical experience in 
one of the arts desirable. Progressive 
salary scale rising to £820 p.a. Com- 
mencing salary according to age and 
G.C.Es. eg. £35 p.a. at 16 with’ 5 
G.C.Es. including English. G.C.E.- in 
music or art an advantage. Ability to 
type desirable. Further particulars from 
Town Clerk, Euston Rd., W.1. 


PERSONAL 


CANCER PATIENT 2023 Child (2), has 
devoted but mentally retarded parents who 
find it impossible, on a meagre income, to 

ovide strengthening food, new clothing and 
Bedding. Can you please help? Old jewellery, 
etc., gladly utilised. National Society for 
oer Relief, 47 Victoria Street, London, 





COINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid, 
especially for collections and gold; 10th Edi- 
tion cat. of English Coins 9s. 3d. Bulletin 1s. 
B. A. Selby Ltd., 65 Great Portland Street, 
London, W.1. Tel.: LANgham 3677. 


DO PLANNERS CARE?—Read Crossbow, 
12s. 6d. p.a., 25s. 2 years. Bow Group, 60 


Berners Street, W.1. 


EXCHANGE your views and share ‘your i in- 
terests through THE NATIONAL FRIEND- 
SHIP EXCHANGE—a reliable, responsible 
and reputable medium for the promotion of 
friendships throughout Great Britain. S.A.E. 
for interesting particulars to Administrator, 
N.] F.E., 1 Pages Close, Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


FOR TRUTH IN ADVERTISING. Advertising 
Inquiry Council, Independent Non-Party 
Consumer Organisation. Monthly Bulletin 
‘Scrutiny.’ Subscription £1 per annum. Details 
from Secretary, 49 Cresswell Place, $.W.10. 


GRUNDIG Stenorette/Memorette/7in. Tapes 
types. Prompt, Accur. serv. PRI 3715 (aftns.). 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, Be ane 

NUDES S OF JEAN STRAKER, 60 piates, 11 
in. x 84 in., text in English, French and Ger- 
man, £2 4s. 6d. (or leaflet 6d.). Visual Arts 
Club, 12 Soho Square, London. 


LET US TURN your old gold into ‘Brass’ 
help refugees; £10,000 already raised from old 
spectacle frames, broken jewellery, watches, 
pens, dentures etc. Any saleable article from 
cameras to candlesticks equally welcome. Send 
to ‘GIFT AID,’ Oxford Committee for 
Famine Relief, 17 Broad Street, Oxford. 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE 

i TREATMENT 
Discussed in the National! Press 
' Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE 
THERAPY 








87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2. 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041. 








“Which P” 


The August issue reports on: 
AFTER ee E — 
GUARA 
REMEDIES TORS COLDS 
BABY MILK 
KITCHEN FLOOR COVERINGS 
(Do-it-yourself) 
““Which?”’ is based on scientific tests and 
independent surveys and is published every 
month by the Consumers’ Association. 
Available on annual subscription only £1 to 
Dept. 7, 14 ome KY Street, 
London 
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POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
lope. Citizen Books (S), 20 Alexandra St., 
Southend, Essex. 7% == 
PRINTING AT LESS COST by Offset Litho. 
Text in print-style type. Illustrations and art 
work copied. Books, brochures, catalogues, 
leaflets, etc. — Tully Ltd., 9 Blenheim St., 
W.1. MAY 6093. 
SPECTATOR” POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their new 
address to the Subscription Manager by the 
first post on the Monday of the week affected. 
THE HIGH HILL BOOKSHOP is now at No. 
6 Hampstead High Street (6 doors below old 
ep with more space and books. Approx. 
250 paperback titles in stock. HAM 2218. 
WHEN THE PARSON is well, he serves 
you. When the Parson or his family are ill, 
we serve them. Not State aided. Funds urgently 
needed by St. Luke’s Nursing Home for the 
Clergy, 14 Fitzroy Square, London, 
YOU CAN SPEAK Italian effortlessly in 3 
months. Details: Setogni, WEL 6655. 
YOUR FURS cost TOO MUCH... in 
suffering. 
£100-£50-£25 Prizes in easy Quiz Competition. 
Send for FREE Entry Form—plus Free 
“Know-How Guide to Writing Success.’’ No 
Sales—No Fees training. Free ‘‘Writer’’ sub- 
scription; two free writing encylopaedias. B.A. 
School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 
Bond Street, > London, Ww.1. 


INVESTMENTS 


1st & 2nd MORTGAGES—Early 
Climax Ltd., 282 Kensington 
WES 0819. 

434% INTEREST (tax paid). Invest in a Society 
devoted only to assist owner-occupiers through 
The New Homes Building Society, East 
Twickenham, Middlesex, Dept. S. C airman, 
Aathony Marlow, 7. 


decisions. 
High St. 


FILMS 


DOCUMENTARY AND EDUCATIONAL 


are in greater demand today than ever 
before 


ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 


specialises in this kind of work and has 

already made many well-known television 

commercials. If you have this. kind of 

problem write or ring ~ the _ Managing 
irector, 


ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED, 
The Studio, 16 Maida Vale, W.9. 
CUNningham 3341 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


AGNEW GALLERY, 43 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. Old Masters at under £200. 9.30 to 5. 30 
Monday to Friday. 


BRIGHTON ART GALLERY. American 
Painting 1815-1865. From the M. and 
Karolik Collection at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, America. 29th JULY. to t7th 
SEPTEMBER. Weekdays? 4027. Sunday 2-7. 
Admission 1/- . 

BRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments fully 
furnished. Original furniture from Buckingham 
Palace. Unpublished letter of Geo. IV. Dol- 
phin Furniture from the Admiralty. Relics and 
Memorial Objects of the Princess Charlotte. 
Open 10 to 8 daily including Sundays. 
JEAN STRAKER’S Photo Nudes, the Un- 
glamorous truth, 5/-. Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sq. 


MARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond St., W.1. 
(HYD 6195.) “SOME ASPECTS OF 20TH 
CENTURY ART.’ Dubuffet, Gris, Klee, 
Leger, Picasso, Pollock de Stael, Moore, etc. 
Adm. free. Daily 10-5. Sats. 10-12. 
MARLBOROUGH, 17/18 Old Bond St., 

At the NEW LONDON GALLERY (HYD 
6195). HENRY MOORE STONE AND 
WOOD CARVINGS. In aid of RAF 
Benevolent Fund. Adm. 2s. 6d., students Is. 
Daily 10-5. Sats. 10-12. Until August 11th. 
UPPER GROSVENOR GALLERIES, 19 
Upper Grosvenor Street, London, w.l, Tel 
HYD 3091. ‘AUTUMN CHOICE.’ Open 16 
a.m, 06 pm: han a 9m. 


TELEVISION DEBATES 
A. T.V.’s s ‘FORUM,’ Sunday, August 6th, 
Motion: The nation is ill-served by its Trade 
Unions, Main Speakers: D. Russell Johnston 
and Brian Valden. Why not join the audience 
and take part yourself in live programme? Be 
at the Studios, 98 Highbury New Park, N.5, 
by 1 p.m. 


MEETINGS 


‘THE CHALLENGE of Vinoba Bhave—Saint 
on the March.’ Speaker: Donald Groom. Sun- 
day, 6 August, at 6.30 p.m. Friends House, 
Euston Road, 3 


_ Surrey. =: 





The Lord Chamberlain 
Regrets... 
the new revue going to the 
SAVILLE THEATRE 
23 August Book now 





EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS and GIRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOLS, 
Common Entrance and G.C.E. examination 
successes. Particulars free. The Broombank 
Group, Selsey-on-Sea, Chichester, Sussex. 

BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.—Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women seek- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J. S. 
Curtis, M.A. (E.), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Committee, incorporated Association of Pre- 
paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subject in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 
OXFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE Comprehensive Secretarial Train- 
ing, including Shorthand, Typewriting & Book- 
keeping. Vacancies in the course commencing 
17th January, 1962. For entrance forms and 
prospectus apply The Secretary, 34 St. Giles, 
Oxford 

POSTAL Lees oe ~ for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A., B.S Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees, 
Diplomas: for Law, Professional Exam- 
inations. a Le : haw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE, 
LAMPETER, 
_ Cardiganshire 


The 135th session opens 13 Oct., 1961. 
St. David’s° is a _ residential university 
College which grants the degrees of B.D. 
and B.A. (Arts) under Royal Charters, 
with Honours .and General Degree 
Courses. Full university entrance require- 
ments are necessary, and details may be 
obtained from the Principal. Applications 
are now being accepted for 1961-62 and 
1962-63. Students are eligible for all State 
and L.E.A. scholarships and. grants. 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 


LSTERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY for your holiday. The 
LSJ can show yop ow. Acquire the profes- 
sional touch—you can always make money by 
writing, Free advice and book from: LON- 
DON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S.P.) 19 
Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250 


CASH PRIZES in August Story Competition. 
Free entry form and helpful booklet from 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science 
Ltd., 72 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 

WANTED PRIVATELY. —Manuscripts, ~ Auto- 
graph letters and similar items. Wide range of 
interests covering all periods to the present 
day and including all well-known figures. Full 
details confidential. Box No. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven’t 
earned your fees by the time you’ve completed 
the course you get your money back. Write 
for free copy of ‘‘You IN Print,”’ and terms 
of Special Guarantee. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace ‘Gute, London, ws. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
ACUR. TYPING, 2/6 1,000, carbs. 
ning, 55 Brockman Ltd., Folkestone, Kent. 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 


ae, 12 Bournemouth Road, S.W.19. 
MOU 6 


MSS. = A 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d. car- 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Wallington 2456. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


BINOCULARS, EX GOVT, £20 value for 
£7 15s. Perfect, 14 days’ free trial. CHARLES 
FRANK LTD., Salmarket, Glasgow. Phone 
BELL 2106. 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard, also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from Ian MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


6d. “Jen- 














THE ESTABLISHMENT 


i8 GREEK STREET 
LONDON, W.!I 


Write for details of 
London’s first satirical night-club of 
telephone GER 8111. Interested writers: 
or performers should contact 
PETER COOK 
Fortune Theatre, W.C.2 


membership of 








SHOPPING BY POST—contd. 





ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Dam 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tem 
cloths, Towels, Suitings, Bed, Dress, Chup 
Linens, Handkerchiefs, Catalogue from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1. 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holrow 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 


SHIRTS TO MEASURE from 30/-, 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang 
2 Corporation Street, Steckbera. 


WINES 


JOHN PETER, Old Amontillado Sherry, 
light Amontillado with less dry finish. Me 
and pleasing for all occasions, 18/- a 
Obtainable from Harrods, London. 


HOTELS 


FRENCH. RIVIERA. Hotel Pension. ‘La 
Lilas, Nice, F 
. B. and B. and evening 
. All in. Garden Parking free. En 
Spoken, Open al! year 


HOLIDAY 


ATTRACTIVE SUNSHINE VILLAS 
Spain throughout the year. Write: Fox, ¢ 
Banco de Bilbao, Cartagena. 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG professional people 
sult us. The right person for the right 
Separate flats too. Infinite care. Share 
Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 @ 
hours). 


PROPERTIES 


E. H. BROOKS & SON 


Gloucester Lodge, Courtfield Rd., 


S. Kensington by Gloucester Rd. Station 
(FRO 1166, 3 lines) 


Ist Fir. Mod. Block Lux. Flat (1938) ia 
best part CHISWICK by FASHIONABLE & 
MALL with lovely gardens that sw ; 
down to the river & OWN MOORI - 
RIGHTS. It was this block that our client) & 
a sump oil & non-poisonous slimming 9 
food Ad. man, says was hit by the first 
German V.2 rocket—it wid. have seemed 
purest fantasy at the time that we shid, 
ever allow them to arm again. we 4 Draw- 
ing rm., 2 decent bedrms., mod. & k. 
CENTRAL HEATING & CHW. Nominal 
25s. p.w. service charge. Gd. decor. Lse. 
980 years. G.R. £17 10s. £3,995. CHI 3757. 


The Observer published the above un- © 
censored. They have been much better @ 
since I protested at their changing my — 
word ‘Germans’ into ‘Warlords.’ Presum- © 
ably to help us to forget what hit us r 
"40°45 the Sunday Times cut out ‘. .. 2 
wld. have seemed purest fantasy at ihe E 
time that we shld. ever allow them to arm 
again.’ This is the real menace. As an 
Territorial I am not pacifist, but no sane, 
God-fearing man would risk the atomie 
end of the world for Berlin. As the Dutch 
say, the Germans are either at your throat % 
or your feet. 


AMBER, formerly THE ENGLAND, the 
ancient iron paddle steamer, 11 ft. 6 in. 
57 tons, now family houseboat, 6 good 
rms., big mod. galley, new sink unit and 
super elc. cooker. mod., bathrm., Shakes- 
pearean actor and Welsh schoolteacher 
forced to move to preserve 3 mobile infant 
offspring from premature watery grave. 
Cost £1,350, but try any offer however 
low or silly. Terms only £100 or so down 
if need be. Quiet. idyllic moorin or. 
Mapledurham. Gardens by St. ary ’s, 
Purley Village, off Oxford Road, 3 miles ’ 
Reading, suit jazz fraternity. If hopelessly 
lost tele.: EVERSLEY 3337. 








as a Newspaper. 
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